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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest news is, on the whole, not unfavourable to the Ser- 
vians. Onbthe east, it is stated that Osman Pasha has made 
aseventh and final attack upom Saitschar, but was repulsed by 
General Lesehjanin and compelled to retreat to Widdin, while 
the Servian General Ostroichs is laying waste the country right 
up to the fortress. As this story is confirmed by a correspondent 
of the Times, itis probably correct, and is important, as the repulse 
secures the safety of General Tchernaieff’s rear. In the south, 
that General is believed to be bringing his troops into order at 
Alexinatz and organising Bulgarian volunteers in preparation for 
a great attack on Nisch, dut nothing certain is known. In the 
south-west, General Zach has been recalled and made 
Minister of War, while the Minister, taking the command, 
keeps up the attack on the Turks at Novibazar with varying 
and imperfect success. The Montenegrins who were expected to 
support him are only at Gaschko, and are said to have sustained 
a defeat ; but they have occupied the road from Klek, and cut off 
the Turks from help in that direction. On the west, General 
Olimpics, after losing many men, remains outside Belina. The 
general drift of the news, therefore, is not favourable to any rapid 
success of the Servians, though the Turks have not gained the 
advantages reported in the middle of the week. 














The Emperors of Russia and Austria held a short interview at 
Reichstadt on the 8th inst., which is said to have satisfied them 
both. No authentic account of anything that passed has 
appeared, but according to the most probable rumours, they 
agreed to allow the Turks and Christians to fight it out without 
obvious intervention, and then if the Servians were defeated, to 
appeal to the Turks to treat. them leniently. At the same time, 
the Austrian Government, fearing disturbances in Dalmatia, has 
forbidden the Turks to land troops at Klek, and the Russian 
Government has exerted itself at Bucharest to secure passage for 
Servian arms and ammunition. The general decision would 
appear, therefore, to be to avoid war, but to remain benevolently 
inclined towards the Servian cause. 


Mr. Disraeli was questioned again on Monday night by Mr. 
Forster about the massacres and other still more fearful atrocities 
in Bulgaria, the reports of which, in the Daily News of Saturday 
last, were most elaborate and explicit, and even more than con- 
firmed by the correspondent of the Times. But Mr. Disraeli was 
more flippant and indifferent than ever. That atrocities 
had been committed, he would not deny,—similar scenes, 
which ‘‘no one could look back upon without horror,” had 
taken place under panic in our own ancient colony of Jamaica, 
—an admission which Mr. Disraeli then made, we believe, for the 
first time,—but he did not credit the alleged tortures among 
‘‘an historical people,” ‘‘who generally, I believe, terminate 
their connection with culprits in a more expeditious manner.” 
Whereat, of course, there was “laughter,” and Mr. Disraeli felt 
he had made a point for the Turks. Pressed further as to the 
necessity of applying instanfly by telegraph for information on 
the subject, Mr. Disraeli simply reiterated his old assertion that 
his official information did not bear out the newspaper accounts, 








and to that he adhered, treating the story of the 1,000 Bulgarian 
girls put up for sale and of the ten thousand prisoners very lightly 
indeed. It was acase in which the jaunty manner was a grave 
mistake. Mr. Disraeli is an admirable actor, but he should dis- 
tinguish more between the styles appropriate to comedy and to 
tragedy. 

That these stories of atrocities,—to which was added on Thurs- 
day a statement that the Turks are carrying about cart-loads of 


8 
902 | women’s and girls’ heads in the district of Bazardjik, in order to 


strike terror into the inhabitants,—are more or less true, is 
attested not only by the English, but by the foreign Press. The 
Allgemeine Zeitung, a strongly pro-Turkish journal, confirms them 
as explicitly as the Times, and indeed, Turkish journals in Con- 
stantinople make no secret of their belief in them. If Mr. Disraeli 
continues to treat them with this mal-d-propos levity, he will 
alienate his friends far more rapidly than he will be able to re- 
invigorate his foes. England will be all aflame, if we are to shield 
a Power which restores order by the wholesale use of massacre, 
outrages, and the sale of children into slavery. 


A case of considerable importance endedin the Court of Common 
Pleas on Thursday. Mr. Twycross, shareholder in the Lisbon Tram- 
ways Company, sued Baron Grant for £700, for “‘ knowingly and 
fraudently omitting to mention in the prospectus” certain con- 
tracts under which £20,000 were paid to the Duke de Saldanha for 
his concession, £45,000 to Baron Grant for promotion, and other 
sums. The facts were proved, and the law was clear, but to the 
surprise of everybody, Baron Grant made a three days’ speech in 
defence of himself, which, had he been his own counsel, would 
probably have doubled his business. It was an extraordinary 
outburst of courage, intellectual skill, humour, and we must add, 
impudence. He was so loudly applauded after his perora- 
tion—a bit of elaborate and high-flown oratory which re- 
calls the days when poets wrote pastorals—that the Judge was 
obliged to clear the Court. The jury, nevertheless, found that 
the defendants were promoters, that they entered into the contracts, 
that the contracts were material, and that they were knowingly 
withheld. ‘They also, however, found that they were withheld 
‘* under a bond fide belief that by law the contracts need not be 
stated,” a clause which Baron Grant takes as clearing his charac- 
ter, though it does not exonerate his purse. It seems to us to 
make little difference. Nine-carat gold may be legally gold, but 
if the buyer expects 18-carat gold and the seller knows it, the 
seller who gives 9-carat gold takes an unfair advantage. The 
true moral question is what the buyer believed, which, in this trial, 
is not cleared up. 


The Turkish Government has announced once more officially 
that ‘‘ the service of the Debt must be postponed.” The money of 
the English bondholders is needed to kill down the Bulgarians. 
The Paris correspondent of the Times states, that as soon as suc- 
cess at Saitschar was reported in Constantinople, orders were 
transmitted to Paris to furnish some millions of francs’ worth of 
diamonds for the Sultan’s harem, and as Turkish funds were 
rising, the order was accepted. 


The Osservatore Romano, generally believed to speak under pre- 
cise orders from the Vatican, calls upon all Catholic Powers to 
aid the Turks. It appears to consider that the war is one between 
Islam and Russia, and contrasts the toleration of the Turks for 
the Catholic creed with the intolerance of the Russian Govern- 
ment in Poland. That is truly, though selfishly said; but there 
is no proof that the Serbs would persecute the Catholic Christians. 
They used to do so, but an arrangement appears to have been ar- 
rived at between the faiths for a certain toleration. It certainly 
exists in Montenegro, the Miridites, a warlike clan of Catholic 
Albanians, having this time refused to assist the Turks, though 
tempted with large privileges, and having allowed one of their 
leaders to join Prince Nikita’s staff. It is worth while for 
Englishmen to remember that the immense majority of Servians 
are not Catholics, and that the influence of the Vatican is, on the 
whole, on the Turkish side. 
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Lord Sandon has much improved his Education Bill, but he 
has done so by dealing with it in a manner which will not gain the 
praise of those who eulogised his statesmanship in declaring that 
the principle of direct compulsion had been pushed as far as it was 
at all safe to push it. For the real effect of his alterations is to 
make the direct compulsory powers held in reserve efficient 
powers, which will come into effective operation if parents do not 
do their duty. First, he has introduced into the Bill a de- 
claratory clause that it is the parents’ duty to send their 
children to school between the ages of five and ten, unless there 
be some urgent reason, or reason of health, against it. And 
next, he has introduced a clause making it imperative on 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians to appoint a School- 
Attendance Committee, for the purpose of watching and re- 
porting the children’s attendances and failures to attend, though 
these Committees are not to have any power of enforcing 
the law and spending money, duties which are reserved to the 
whole body. Lastly, Lord Sandon is establishing Day Industrial 
Schools, which will render the machinery of compulsion much 
more easy to work. On the whole, we regard the Bill as greatly 
strengthened. It now contains a mild form of direct compulsion, as 
an alternative which is to be really used in cases where the indi- 
rect compulsion fails. ‘The omission in Committee of the previ- 
ously authorised excuse for non-attendance of any child,—‘ neces- 
sary domestic employment in its own home,”—is an immense 
boon to girls, Had that excuse been legalised, girls would have 
had a very bad chance. They would always have been kept at 


home to ‘* mind the baby.” 


Mr. Richard opposed the Bill on Tuesday, on the old-fashioned 
ground that compulsion in matters of either religion or education 
is intrinsically undesirable ; but much more strongly on the Dis- 
senters’ ground that, at all events, compulsion is undesirable 
while its tendency is to sweep Dissenters into Church schools, 
perhaps even High-Church or Ritualistic schools, with no better 
defence than the Conscience Clause. Mr. Richard, like the Dis- 
senters gencrally, ridicules the protection afforded by the Conscience 
Clause ; but the truth is that the protection is most efficient for 
those parents who really care about it, and we do not know why 
we should protect those who do not. No doubt, in nine cases 
out of ten, Dissenting parents not only like their children to learn 
the Church Catechism with the rest, but are exceedingly proud 
when they find them taking the prize, as they often do, for ‘‘religious 
knowledge.” Of course that is very weak-kneed Dissent. But 
though it is the duty of the State to protect the consciences of 
sincere Dissenters, it is nobody’s duty, that we know of, to keep 
half-and-half people out of the way of backsliding,—whether 
the backsliders be nominally Dissenters, or Churchmen, or 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Richard was beaten by a majority of 
218,—(317 to 99). 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach announced on Wednesday, somewhat 
to the surprise of the House, that the Government intended to 
accept the previous vote of the House on Mr, Smyth’s Bill for the 
restriction in Ireland of the sale of liquor on Sundays, as a proof 
that the House considered further restrictions advisable. They 
would not, therefore, resist the Bill, but only propose certain 
amendments in Committee. Much must depend on the form of 
these amendments, but, as Mr. Gladstone observed, while strongly 
supporting the measure, the Government has yielded so much 
that its amendments will be entitled to favourable consideration. 
Several speakers followed, especially Major O’Gorman, who endea- 
voured to show that the people of Ireland did not care for the Bill ; but 
that argument is disposed of by the fact that Members certainly 
do not care for it, and yet wish it carried. They can only vote 
for it in obedience to their constituents. The Bill is not an im- 
portant one, not going so far as the Forbes Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland, but as we have argued elsewhere, its acceptance is a 
proper concession to Irish local feeling. Why on earth should 
we fight Irishmen for liking to be sober on Sunday ? 


Mr, Hayes has accepted the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency, in a letter in which he says that, if elected, he will endeavour 
to reform the Civil Service ; expresses himself in favour of a single 
term, even promising not to accept a second; advocates an im- 
mediate resumption of specie payments, and pledges himself to 
seek peace through justice in the South. It is said that the 
Democratic party is very hopeful of Mr. Tilden’s chance, as they 
think he will attract a great part of the floating opinion of the 
country, which is impressed by men rather than by causes. That 
is the belief of Mr. Morrissey, the prize-fighter, the present Demo- 
cratic Wilkes of New York, who has betted heavily on Mr, 





Tilden, but the New York Governor is heavily weighted by his 
position. The bulk of the voting-power is now in the West, and 
he is not a Western man. 


The quarrel in the French Chamber over the Municipal Bill has 
been settled as we expected,—the extreme Left, under plea of 
anxiety not to help the Bonapartists, declining to vote. The 
Government therefore carried their proposal to appoint mayors in 
the chief villages of cantons, as well as the chief towns 
of departments and arrondissements, by 287 to 132. It was 
then proposed that the promulgation of the Bill should be 
followed within three months by fresh elections—so that the 
electors may send up none but Liberals—and this amendment 
being accepted, the Bill passed. The success of the Ministry ig 
undoubtedly due to the determination of the President, announced 
through the correspondent of the Times, to dissolve rather than 
surrender the right of selecting the Mayors, which, in his belief, 
would be a direct concession to Communist feeling. 


The surprise of General Custer in the Black-Hills country 
appears to have inspirited all the Indian nations, and at 
Washington they expect a great Indian war. (General Sheridan 
has been ordered to collect all the troops he can, and take 
the command on the frontier, and the President has been autho- 
rised by the House of Representatives to call out five regiments 
of Western Volunteers, The American Government could scarcely 
do less, but the whole affair is most discreditable to its Indian 
policy. The Sioux were living peacefully in their Reserves, till 
they were told they must go, as the Government could not resist 
the settlers’ demand for the mineral region. They sent a deputa- 
tion to Washington to plead for them, but it was insulted, and 
when at last they offered to sell the Black Hills, the price they 
asked, £20,000 a year, was refused. It is possible they went 
back resolved on resistance, but when General Custer, personally 
a most excellent officer, attacked them, they had not declared war. 


The absurd and injurious practice of electing Coroners was 
condemned in the House of Commons on Tuesday by a unani- 
mous vote. Lord F. Hervey moved that further legislation was 
desirable in regard to the qualification and appointment of 
Coroners, and the mode of holding inquests; and contended 
that a Coroner should be a trained lawyer of either branch of 
the profession, should be paid by a salary, and should not have 
the assistance of a jury. Serjeant Simon and Mr. Read thought 
the office of Coroner should be abolished, and the work entrusted 
to stipendiary magistrates; but the Home Secretary, though 
heartily accepting the motion, was not prepared for this step. He 
thought that there should be a Coroner, that he should be a 
lawyer, that he should be appointed and not elected, and that 
‘¢Crowners’ law” should all be embodied in one intelligible 
statute. He approved the jury, but thought the jurymen should 
be taken from the regular panel. He was understood to promise 
that the Bill for the reform of the office of Coroner should be 
prepared and brought in as soon as possible, though not, we 
may presume, this year. This very ancient abuse therefore stands 
a fair chance of being swept away. 


Mr. Ward Hunt is certainly not likely to leave behind him a 
reputation for good judgment in his administration of the 
Admiralty. On Tuesday night, Mr. Ashley brought forward a 
motion mildly censuring the Government for its conduct in the 
case of Captain Sulivan, of H.M.’s ship ‘London,’ whom the 
Admiralty had removed from his command when serving 
on the coast of Zanzibar, for a dispute with a very High- 
Church chaplain, Rev. E. L. Penny, in which neither party seems to 
have behaved with much discretion ; indeed, the Admiralty decided 
to supersede both, though in point of fact, when the captain was 
removed, the chaplain had not yet been replaced, so that the latter 
appeared to have had a triumph; also, the Admiralty refused 
Captain Sulivan the court-martial he demanded. The papers 
show that Captain Sulivan, who seems to be in every respect an 
exceedingly able commander, is a Nonconformist, and that fifty 
of the crew were also Nonconformists; and that Mr. Penny’s 
Ritualistic stole,—his stole had three golden crosses embroidered 
on it,—and his mode of celebrating the service, and his High- 
Church sermons, were offensive to the captain and objectionable 
to this part of the crew. Of course, squabbles ensued, and 
doubtless there was want of judgment and perhaps pettiness - 
on both sides; but because both were in fault, it did not 
follow that the captain need have been removed from his com- 
mand for errors so trifling. He ought to have been reprimanded, 
and his impracticable chaplain both reprimanded and transferred to 
some other ship; but to remove a Nonconformist captain for such 
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a fault was both bad judgment and bad policy,—it being a 
matter of great importance to prevent the Nonconformists in 
the Navy from feeling themselves placed at any serious dis- 
advantage. And so thought the House of Commons, which gave 
the Government the very narrow majority of 12,—Mr. Ashley’s 
supporters numbering 91, against only 103 for the Government. 
As Mr. Goschen remarked, a collision with a chaplain ought not 
to be visited by the authorities like a collision with another ship. 
Mr. Ward Hunt appears to think it even worse. 


The Bravo case, or ‘‘the Balham mystery,” as it is now called, 
was reopened on Monday by Mr. Carter, the Coroner who 
ided at the former investigation. As yet but little evidence 
of interest has been produced, the Coroner taking first the evi- 
dence as to Mr. Bravo’s frame of mind before his seizure, and 
next that of the doctors engaged. On the former question, the 
testimony goes to prove that Mr. Bravo was a wan of high spirits 
and quick temper, quite unembarrassed in his circumstances, and 
very unlikely to have swallowed a mortal dose of irritant poison. On 
the latter, the medical opinion, that he died from such poison, is 
confirmed, but the question of its administration has still to be 
approached. There can be no doubt, from the course of the pro- 
ceedings, that the inquiry will this time be most searching, the 
tendency being to admit any evidence, if only it bears in any 
way upon the investigation. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir R. Malins had on Monday to decide a 
curious case. H. Stuart Duncombe, son of Mr. Duncombe, a 
solicitor of some property, in 1868 appeared at his father’s office 
and asked for assistance. His father, who had dismissed him 
years before, refused it, and H. S. Duncombe, then 66, has 
never since been heard of. The father died in 1869, intestate, 
and the son’s share of his property would have been £24,834 Con- 
sols, but he was not to be found. The Court, therefore, was asked to 
decide whether his share belonged to his brother and sister, as his 
father’s next of kin, as it would have done if he had died before his 
father, or to his own next of kin, as it would do if he had survived 
him. The Vice-Chancellor decided that, in the total absence of 
evidence, H. Duncombe must be held to have survived his father, 
to have lived seven years since he was last seen, and to have died 
intestate. Consequently, as his sister had died within the 
seven years, only the brother and brother’s son could enjoy 
the property. That is a singular instance of the application of 
arbitrary yet sensible legal rules. Suppose H. Duncombe is alive, 
or a new Claimant starts forward to personate him. 


The latest Revenue report strongly confirms the view we have 
taken of the prevailing ‘‘ hard times.” ‘They are hard times for 
the well-to-do, rather than for the bulk of the people. The Com- 
missioners report that in 1875, in spite of continued decline in 
trade, the importation of spirits, tobacco, tea, wheat, and butter 
all increased, that of common spirits by 75 per cent. That is not 
good news for the teetotallers, but it certainly shows that the 
population in 1875 were not suffering,—that, in fact, as the Com- 
missioners of Customs say, ‘‘the year was one in which those 
dependent upon agricultural and other partially skilled labour 
for their maintenance, whose labour is paid for on the lowest 
scale of remuneration, but who form the great majority of the 
people, have materially advanced in the possession of wealth.” 
If the distress lasts, it will undoubtedly hit the majority, but as 
yet pauperism is very low, bread is very cheap, and outside the 
iron trade, the only audible cry comes from the luxurious trades. 
Coach-painters suffer, not ploughmen. 


Is it the growing modesty of the young, or the growing coldness 
of the old, which seems to discourage so much the rise of new 
oratorical ability amongst us? Here is Lord Dufferin, whom 
none of us knew to be a finished orator till the Government sent 
him to govern the Canadian Dominion, but since that time he 
has sent us home proof after proof of capacity for that refined and 
picturesque, but yet easy and humorous oratory, which not only 
creates real enthusiasm amongst those to whom it is addressed, 
but delights the ear and captivates the taste of those who only 
read to themselves the reported speech. Last Saturday’s Times 
contained in its outer sheet such a speech of Lord Dufferin’s, 
delivered at a dinner at Quebec, on the subject of the efforts 
which were being made to restore and complete the old system of 
fortifications of that beautiful capital,—fortifications which are 
associated with all the most brilliant epochs and all the most 
dangerous crises of our colonial history there. We cannot give 
any tolerable illustration even, of the charm of such a speech 
here, but how could the great revolution in the fortunes of 
Quebec be better described than in the following sentence ?— 


‘* From the rock on which your city stands, once isolated by an 
interminable ocean of primeval forest and a waste of barbarism, 
there now stretches out on every side to the horizon a perfectly 
ideal prospect of agricultural wealth and beauty, while your 
political dominion, at one time rea@@hing no farther than the 
range of your primitive artillery, now requires two oceans to con- 
fine it.” Surely it looks as if a position of authority and in- 
fluence were developing a faculty which could never have ripened 
in the rigorous climate of the House of Lords. Are there any 
other men of suppressed genius in that House whom we could 
transplant with the like result ? 


The admirers of that content and pliancy which ignorance is 
supposed to foster in the poor should consider the case of the 
labourer, William Parris, who was convicted at Maidstone on 
Wednesday, before Baron Huddleston, of the brutal murder of a 
child, William Crouch, on the 11th June last. The boy’s mother 
was, it appears, previously unknown to Parris; but he had 
solicited her on the night in question to accompany him, 
which she had not done, and the man confessed that, 
by way of revenge, he crushed the child’s head with a 
bar of iron, and then went and gave himself up to the 
police, declaring that a worse murder never was committed, and 
that ‘hanging was too good for him.” A feeble attempt was 
made to set up the plea of insanity, but the evidence was worth- 
less, and the man was found guilty and condemned to death,—a 
sentence which did not seem in the least to affect him, A striking 
peculiarity of the case is that at Malling, the village where the crime 
was committed, six dreadful murders have been committed within 
the last twenty years; while till after 1870 there was no school 
in the neighbourhood, the result being that in this trial none of 
the various witnesses examined could write their names, except 
the policeman and the publican. That does not look very 
much as if ignorance kept men docile, In fact, probably, it 
insulates the energy of rude natures, till the force, when it does 
escape, breaks forth in jets of animal fury like that of Parris. 


Mr, Gladstone, in giving the prizes to the students of the 
London Hospital on Thursday, spoke of the great danger of 
modern life as “‘ specialism,” but held that the medical profession 
would exercise an increasing influence over men, by virtue of the 
variety of studies, beginning with physical and physiological 
studies and culminating in mental studies, into which their mere 
professional duties would compel them to enter. That is, no 
doubt, true enough ; and when you do meet with a physician 
who cares much for other things outside his profession, he 
is the most delightful of men. But we doubt whether, 
at present, there are half so many “specialists” in the 
Law or in the Fine Arts as there are in Medicine. Cer- 
tainly, nothing is much rarer than to find an earnest politician, or 
an eager student of history, or astronomy, or any general subject, 
or an accomplished literary man, or a considerable humourist, in 
the medical profession. When you find them you delight in) 
them, but they are few and far between. ‘ 


Mr. Cross was almost mobbed at the Home Office on 
Monday by a crowd of excited doctors, who attended to pro- 
test against the Government’s Vivisection Bill. The corridors, 
as well as the reception-room, were crowded, and the style 
of speaking was decidedly heated and ad captandum, Thus Sir 
William Jenner said that a man of science would, under the 
measure, have to be licensed for the purpose of “scratching a 
tadpole’s tail,” though one of the main objects of the memorial 
which the deputation attended to urge, was to get rid of all limita- 
tion on painful experiments on the mosthighly-organised mammals, 
Doubtless, Sir William Jenner knew well that no objection at all 
would be made to excluding all invertebrate animals from the 
scope of the Bill, and that even “the scratching of a tadpole’s 
tail” without a licence, would hardly lead to serious consequences. 
But it would not suit the British Medical Association to be left 
free to deal as they like with creatures incapable of real suffering. 
They make a great deal more rhetorical capital out of the disabili- 
ties imposed on them with regard to worms andinsects, than they 
could possibly get scientific profit out of the liberty to vivisect 
them. They did not get much out of Mr. Cross, who reminded 
them of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Bill of last Session, and of the 
powerful representation they had had on the Royal Commission 
in the persons of Professor Huxley and Mr. Erichsen, but all to 
no purpose,—their cry was all for ‘a free Vivisecting-table ;’ 
which would, however, for most of us, render ‘a free breakfast- 
table’ a very unappetising affair. 








Consols were on Friday 94} to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<————— 
MR. DISRAELI AND THE BULGARIAN ATROCITIES. 


R. DISRAELI has done himself more harm in the House 

of Commons by his jaunty replies in reference to the 
questions put to him as to the atrocities in Bulgaria, than by any 
escapade of his Premiership. The statements as to those awful 
tragedies, even if, as we earnestly hope, they may prove to be 
somewhat exaggerated, are not the subjects on which it is 
wise for an English Minister to try to raise a laugh. Mr. 
Disraeli, on Monday, not only attempted this, but succeeded ; 
and yet even those who gratified him by laughing at his 
cynical reference to “the historical people who seldom resort 
to torture, but usually terminate their connection with culprits 
in a more expeditious manner,” must have felt, as we believe 
that the great majority of his own party felt, the deepest 
mortification at the light way in which he endeavoured to 
gloss over the hideous stories related by the Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, in its impression of last Saturday. 
“Wars of insurrection,” said Mr. Disraeli apologetically, 
“are always atrocious. These are wars not carried on by 
regular troops,—in this case, not even by irregular troops,— 
but by a sort of posse comitatus of an armed population. We 
know in our own experience that one of our colonies, an 
ancient colony of England—Jamaica—was the scene of trans- 
actions and of a panic, which always accompanies insurrection, 
which no one can look back upon without horror.” We should 
be the last to look back upon that reign of so-called “ martial 
law ” in Jamaica to which Mr. Disraeli refers “ without horror.” 
At a time when a great part of the Conservative and some 
even of the Liberal Press were contending, Mr. Disraeli certainly 
not protesting, that the Governor of Jamaica ought to be eulo- 
gised and rewarded for all he had done, we were amongst 
those who held that he had compromised the honour of 
the British Government by acts of timid violence and a cul- 
pable failure of political magnanimity. But there was, in that 
case, at least the excuse of the vast superiority of the negroes 
in numbers, and the great distance of the Government from 
effectual armed help. In this case there was no such excuse. 
The armed Mahommedans were far more than a match for the 
Christians against whom they were pitted, and more armed 
help was close at hand whenever they wanted it. Besides, 
if the accounts we have received are true, it was not 
the dangerous men capable of bearing arms who chiefly 
suffered, but the helpless women and children. Could the 
girls who were, according to the statement, first outraged and 
then burnt alive in a barn near Kalifer, have struck panic into 
the Mahommedans who are accused of that hideous deed? The 
accusations of like horrors made, are so full of detail, and so vari- 
ously authenticated by letters from different persons residing in 
the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, that it is hardly possible that 
all of them should be untrustworthy. We are told, for instance, 
that about a hundred of the inhabitants of the large town of Kar- 
lovo have had their houses pillaged, and their wives and daugh- 
ters ravished ; that over sixty villages in the same district have 
been burnt ; indeed, the individual towns are mentioned where 
atrocities of peculiar horror have taken place, as, for instance, 
Peroushtitza, for the massacre of which place Reschid Pasha 
was responsible, Koprishtitcha, and Bazardjik ; and the dates of 
the massacres are given too. In various cases, we are told that 


the younger girls were sold to the highest bidder for a few 


francs. These are not the deeds of people inspired by the panic 
with which the insurrection of the many infects the few. On 
the contrary, they are the deeds of a brutal and unscrupulous 
caste, sure of its superior force of arms, and determined to 
make its power felt by the inferior race in any way in which it 
will inspire the deepest terror, and be most likely to prevent 
any assertion of independence for the future. And when Mr. 
Disraeli says that the “historical” people of whom he speaks 
does not usually apply torture, but uses “ more expeditious ” 
means, he is using torture in a very limited sense. No 
people, historical or otherwise, has been more in the 
habit of applying the kind of torture which consists in 
outraging women, and then putting them to death,— 
whether by fire or the sword they probably do not care 
one straw,—than the Turks. Yet what torture can be 


worse for the victims, or half as bad for the survivors? The 
wheel and the rack, frightful as they are, are merciful instru- 
ments, compared with the brutalities of Turks intent on 
spreading panic through a subject population. Again, Mr. 
Disraeli tries to exonerate the Turkish Government from all re- 





sponsibility for these horrors, by speaking of them as done by 


neither regular nor irregular troops, but by a sort of posse 
comitatus of an armed population. If there be any truth at 
all in the accounts which the Daily News’ correspondent con- 
firms by so many different letters, written on different days, 
from different places, and some of thém published without 
contradiction in Turkish newspapers at Constantinople, nothing 
is more certain than that the Turkish troops, commanded by 
the regular authorities of the district, were guilty of some of 
these massacres ; and that in many other cases the authorities had 
full power to prevent them, and deliberately refused to do so. In 
fact, the organised effort to intercept the letters from the 
vinces detailing these frightful scenes, was, if the Daily News 
correspondent can be trusted for anything, equivalent to an 
official admission that these accounts were regarded as true, 
and could not be contradicted, so that the only course open to 
the authorities was to. get them as far as possible suppressed. 
All the accounts seem to concur that at least 12,000 mnocent 
persons, not insurgents,—some put the minimum at 25,000;— 
have lost their lives, and many of them what was more than 
their lives, in this reign of terror. And yet Mr. Disraeli com- 
pares these horrors with the atrocities in Jamaica, and talks of 
them as the natural consequence of a diffused panic, which in 
this case certainly no more existed among those who were re- 
sponsible for them, than a panic can be said to prevail amongst 
harriers when a hare is found. We should warn our readers 
that the estimate of the number of victims we have given is 
very possibly far short of the truth. The Times’ correspondent, 
whose evidence is of a nature to support completely that of 
the Daily News, asserts that a hundred towns have been 
destroyed, instead of sixty; that “at least 25,000 unarmed 
and inoffensive people have been massacred in cold blood,” 
and “according to the Turkish papers of Constantinople, at 
least 40,000 ;” and that more than “ 1,000 Bulgarian children 
have been taken and sold as slaves ;” nay, that in addition to 
all these numbers, “ 10,000 Bulgarians are now in prison, and 
are undergoing tortures such as have not been known in 
Europe since the middle-ages.” Mr. Disraeli’s criticism . 
on the last item of information, that it is very unlikely the 
prisons could hold such a number, is, for him, a singularly 
ignorant one. He should know enough of the East to know 
that prisons are not there regular gaols, but any buildings 
whatever seized on by the Government for the purpose 
of securing prisoners. Indeed, no Eastern Government,—nat 
even our own in India,—would ever find the least difficulty in 
packing ten thousand prisoners, or a much larger number, in a 
disturbed district, into caravansarais or other buildings 
which would answer the purpose. Does Mr. Disraeli suppose 
that the Turkish Government would scruple at turning any 
one out of his house, if they wanted the house for the ostensible 
purpose of quelling an insurrection? We think it exceed- 
ingly likely that the telegram received by the Daily News of 
Thursday, from its special correspondent at Belgrade, to the 
effect that, in the same district where so many of these 
horrors have happened, the district of Bazardjik, the 
Bashi-Bazouks have paraded cartloads of heads of murdered 
women and children, and that young women are now re- 
gular articles of traffic, being sold publicly in the villages 
by the Turks, hardly exaggerates the facts. The Turks 
are evidently intending to terrorise the disloyal provinces, 
and nothing could be more terrifying than the public osten- 
tation of their willingness to massacre women and children. 
Of course, the extent of these horrors may have been exagger- 
ated by the European press generally, which is tolerably unani- 
mous on the point. The most faithful of literary men cannot 
see everything with their own eyes, and horrors of this sort are 
always beheld through a natural magnifying-glass of dread and 
tears. But any one who should share Mr. Disraeli’s hope that 
there has been nothing worse than the bloodthirstiness caused 
by panic in dealing with a formidable armed insurrection, would 
either be “‘ making-believe very much,” or else be too inordi- 
nately sanguine to deserve to have his judgment even taken 
into account. 

This being the case, we do not scruple to say that it is a 
national calamity,—almost a national disgrace,—to have a Prime 
Minister who treats such evidence in sucha way. These massa- 
cres have probably been on a scale, and accompanied by details 
of horror, which would call for forcible European intervention, 
if they do not come to an end immediately. Nothing could be 
more disgraceful to Europe than to permit such scenes,—once 
verified as true,—to be repeated; and the Turkish Government 
should be called very sharply to account indeed for per- 
mitting them, if prompt intervention is not to be insisted on. 
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If the Sultan can and will stop these horrors, well and good. 
England has no wish for a meddling policy. But if he can- 
not, the Powers of Europe must not stand by and plead the 
malignity or the imbecility of his Government as an excuse for 
letting the cruelty and rapine and lust go on. In any case, 
Mr. Disraeli’s flippantly apologetic tone is no preparation for 
the sort of warning which we ought to give. The British 
nation is misrepresented and belied all over Europe, while we 
allow such replies as his about the savage brutalities of this 
“ historical people ” to be accepted as the voice of our Parlia- 
ment or our people. We do not want Mr. Disraeli to assume 
the truth of newspaper statements. By all means let him 
point out the injustice of such a course. But at least let him 
show some of the indignation and horror, even if it only be 
on hypothesis, which it is natural for Englishmen to feel when 
they hear of such deeds ; and still more, let him exhibit a little 
more of a peremptory disposition to question our own diplomatic 
staff, though it must be by telegraph, in order that we may soon 
know the truth, and be prepared to take such action as the truth 
warrants, Mr. Disraeli’s manner, however, has been the very 
reverse of earnest. If he had been dealing with canards of a 
grossly improbable and purely indifferent character, he could 
hardly have demeaned himself with less sense of the gravity 
of the issue and of the solemnity of the tragedy on which he 
was questioned. 





THE NEWS FROM THE EAST. 

HE point now to be decided is the staying-power of the 
two combatants. It is clear, from the reports of the 
meeting at Reichstadt between the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, that the Servians and Turks are for the present to be 
left to themselves; and clear also, from the decree closing the 
port of Klek, from the arrival of Dalmatian volunteers, and 
from the constant passage of arms through Roumania, that 
the neutrality is to be real,—that Servia, we mean, which is 
almost an enclave of the two Empires, is not to be compressed 
into defeat. She is to be treated in many respects as if she 
were at peace, and allowed the same advantage of com- 
munication with the external world for the receipt 
of arms and volunteers as the Osmanlis already possess 
from geographical situation. Constantinople can import any- 
thing, and does import arms and officers, and to prohibit Bel- 
grade from importing the same things would have been an act 
of hostility which would justify the Servians, when the war is 
over, in aiding the Slav party in South Hungary against the 
Hapsburgs. The two combatants are, however, free, and the 
issue of the war now depends for the moment upon their re- 
lative power of holding out through weeks of sanguinary war- 
fare. At first, the advantage in this form of the contest would 
appear to be wholly with the Turks, who want time to bring 
up their Asiatic levies; who have money—taken from English 
and Italian bondholders—to purchase any quantity of shells, 
and who have the control of their shore of the Black Sea. 
On closer observation, however, these advantages are not so 
great as they appear. The Servians are very poor, they have 
great difficulty in getting munitions, and they need aid in men, 
which will only come to them after victory ; but they have, we 
suspect, an advantage which may compensate for all these draw- 
backs. They benefit by battle. It is difficult to read the 
few trustworthy accounts of the engagements yet received 
without perceiving that the Christians fight better, and the 
Turks worse, as the campaign goes on. Osman Pasha, for 
instance, who commands at Widdin, and whose force has so 
repeatedly attacked Saitschar, fares worse in each engage- 
ment. In the first, he defeated Leschjanin, and might 
have crossed the Timok and entered Servia, and his regu- 
lars are reported to have charged repeatedly with the 
bayonet, while their rifles did considerable execution. But in 
each attack since he has been foiled, and in the last one was 
so defeated that he was “ pursued to Widdin,”—that is, has re- 
tired towards Widdin, lest his retreat should be cut off. That 
looks very much as if he had been using up his best men, while 
the Servians, reinforced by perpetual driblets of men, levied by 
successive orders from Belgrade, are gaining both confidence in 
attack and steadiness under fire. They never met artillery before, 
any more than the Prussians did before Sadowa. In the same 
way, Tchernaieff, though he undoubtedly received some severe 
check when he first moved out of Alexinatz, and some of his men 
retreated in a fashion so discreditable that he ordered the execution 
of sixty, still holds his ground ; organises the Bulgarians, 6,000 of 
whom are believed to have reached him, and prepares for a 
serious attack on Nish, where the Turkish commander, cut off 








from the south, may be in serious difficulties for want of 
ammunition, which, by the latest accounts before the war, was 
scarce with him. On the south-west, Zach, whatever he ma 
have suffered—and he must have suffered heavily, unless 

the telegrams are fabrications—has evidently not retreated 
from the attack on Novi-Bazar ; while on the west, Olimpich 
is still on Bosnian ground, and shows no disposition to give way. 
All this is not success, or anything like success, for the Servians, 
more especially as the Montenegrins make, by the latest accounts, 
very little way towards Novibazar ; but it is not defeat, and if the 
skirmishes harden their men and give time for the levies and 
the insurgent bands to fuse themselves in the regular ranks, 
may yet lead to victory, or, which is more probable, to a series 
of scattered engagements most destructive to the Turks, whose 
forces consist, like those of most semi-civilised Powers, of a 
very limited number of good troops, supported by masses of 
half-trained men, who need victory to make them soldiers. 
The same men are always in front, and they are rapidly 
used up. 

No sound judgment can, however, be formed on the im- 
mediate prospects, until we hear with a little more detail 
what Tchernaieff is doing, and what his true position is, 
and we turn to another consideration very important to 
the campaign. Supposing the war to be indecisive and 
protracted, what number of Europeans can the Turks 
gradually get together? It is always supposed that, time 
being granted, they have any amount of resources in men, 
but there is no political subject upon which more reason for 
doubt exists. The usual calculation of numbers is that there 
are 14,000,000 of Turkish subjects in Europe, including the 
Roumanians, of whom 4,000,000 are Moslems; but these 
figures rest upon no census or other accurate calculation, while 
the number of Moslems has undoubtedly been deliberately 
falsified. If there are 4,000,000 of Turks in Europe, we 
know, from the military statistics of France and Germany, 
that 40,000 males must reach the age of twenty every 
year. This gives the number of Turkish males in Europe 
between twenty and thirty years of age at 400,000, 
all of whom are liable to military service, and on emer- 
gency ready to perform it. It is, nevertheless, certain 
that the Pashas never have succeeded in levying 100,000 
European regulars, and after allowing for the sickly, for false 
returns, and for evasions of every kind, the discrepancy 
is enormous, and only to be accounted for in one of 
two ways. Either the numbers of the Moslems have 
been exaggerated, in the regular Oriental fashion, which 
is most probable; or the Government has not the command 
over them which it is assumed to possess, which is more than 
likely. In either case, the Servians, if they gain a suc- 
cess large enough to break the spell of four centuries of 
Turkish victory, have north of the Balkan alone a larger 
reservoir of men to draw upon than the Turks in Europe, 
who, judged by their military levies, must be nearer 
2,000,000 than 4,000,000. The latter have also Asia, 
but except the Circassians, who, if time were granted, 
would make splendid soldiers, and who will as it is, if we 
understand a recent decree aright, be drafted’ en masse into 
the regular regiments, or Nizams, the Asiatics need not 
be seriously considered. Sepoys would defeat any of 
them, and the Servians would scatter sepoys like sheep. We 
question, therefore, apart from all political prejudices, 
whether Turkey is so strong in men as it is the fashion to 
assume. 

Then comes another question. It is assumed, as one of the 
great factors in the calculation, that Mussulmans will all fight 
to the death rather than submit to Christian rule,—that in 
fact, no modus vivendi can be found for them, if they should ba 
defeated. They must perish fighting, or must emigrate. 
That view is probably correct, if it is intended to 
cover any long period of time; but it is not correct, 
if it is intended only to cover, say, a generation. 
Mussulmans cannot well live for generations under a dis- 
tinctly Christian rule, their systems of marriage, inheritance, 
and divorce being too unlike those of the ruling classes. It is 
true, they manage comfortably in India, but that is because 
their system on those points has, under our rule of toleration, 


| been legalised, and it is true they manage uncomfortably under 


Russia, but that is because they are still hopeful of a change. 
They would, in the end, if conquered, have to quit European 
Turkey, or modify their ways; but immediately they could, 
supposing a Servian Kingdom established, live quietly enough, 
with the legal status of resident aliens, under the P ni 
tection of the Turkish Ambassador. This would leave them 
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un , yet remove the difficulties which would arise if 
they claimed to be a constituent part of the people and a 
section of its armed militia. They would not bear 
that position long, but would retreat gradually to the 
ample territories waiting for them south of the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea; but the process would 
be gradual, voluntary, and unaccompanied by cruelty of any 
kind. Mere residence in a Christian country hurts no Mussul- 
man’s conscience, and indeed, the Herzegovinian Mussulmans 
announce their willingness to treat with Nikita, submitting in 
return for protection; while the Bosnian Mussulmans have 
formally announced that, failing Turkey, they will prefer the 
direct government of Austria,—a solution to which Europe may 
be driven, if the Serbs fail in any decided or catastrophic 
fashion. At all events, a modus vivendi for Moslems under 
Christian rule is not an insoluble problem, and we may dismiss 
one more of the “ impossibilities ” always announced when any 
grand political change is in the air. 





THE SILVER COMMITTEE. 


HE very clear and able Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the depre- 
ciation of Silver does not contain much to comfort Anglo- 
Indians, or any one else interested in maintaining the price of 
the metal, The Committee was presided over by Mr. Goschen, 
perhaps the first living authority on exchanges; it received 
evidence from experts of all countries, and it arrived at con- 
clusions which, despite the justifiable and necessary caution 
in the tone of the Report, are singularly clear and definite. 
Intelligently read, as they will be when the Report itself, 
instead of its summary, has reached the public, they will be 
found, we think, to justify the most serious fears as yet enter- 
tained by the Indian Government and all whose incomes are 
—— on remittances in silver. 
fore we state the facts which will permanently affect the 
price of silver, it is expedient to remove one grave popular 
misapprehension. It is believed in many quarters that the 
demonetisation of silver in many European countries has been 
the causa causans of the fall, and that when the Continental 
States, and more especially Germany, have sold their surplus 
stock of silver, and the metal thus released has been absorbed, 
the pressure will immediately cease. This, however, unfor- 


rdinary increase 

in the supply of silver caused by discoveries of the metal in the 
United States, and an extraordinary fall in the demand conse. 
quent on the increase in the amount of bills upon the Indian 
Treasury, sold by the Home Government of India. 

The increase of production is very great. The Committee, 
which is qualified to judge, and had the assistance of a great 
number of qualified witnesses, find that the annual supply of 
the world, apart from the United States, had better be taken at 
about £7,000,000 a year, of which £2,000,000, or it may be, 
the Committee suspect, a little more, was consumed in Europe in 
arts and manufactures. The remaining £5,000,000 renewed 
the waste in the silver currencies and supplied the Eastern 
demand, and as the price remained tolerably steady, may be 
assumed to have been just sufficient to do so. This sufficient 
supply was, however, more than doubled by the discoveries in 
Nevada, Utah, and California, where the new production of 
silver has already risen to £7,000,000 a year, and is expected 
this year to rise to £9,000,000, thus raising the total pro- 
duction to £16,000,000, or by 230 per cent. No article of 
commerce could bear so sudden and great an increase without 
a fall—coals, for instance, could not bear it—and specially no 
article which does not increasingly tempt people by its cheap- 
ness. The world had enough silver for its coinage before, and 
the consumption for household articles is not increased by 
cheapness, is possibly even diminished, as the demand for 
“ solid articles” in silver decreases with their value as treasure, 
People do not care to amass a falling kind of property. If the 
American yield, therefore, had come here unbroken, like a new 
cotton or sugar crop, we might have seen still more startling 
and sudden results ; but this was not the case, the Americans, 
whose silver coins had been driven out by paper, wanting to re- 
new their token currency, and consuming for that purpose 
nearly the whole of their own supply. The effect of the new 
production, though, of course, great, as it extinguished the 
American demand on the old sources, was rather on the imagi- 
nation of bullion-dealers than on their store-rooms, and would 
have been very gradual, but for the synchronous decline in 
the Indian demand for silver. This decline has not been due 
to any great falling-off in trade. As a rule, Indian exports 
to this country have for some years exceeded the imports by 
£20,000,000 a yearin round numbers, and though the difference 
is partly made up in a cireuitous fashion, the direct remittances 


mittee find that there have been two,—an extraordi 














tunately, is not the case. Germany has no doubt sold quantities 
of silver, replacing it by gold, and so has Italy, where paper 
has driven out the coin, and so has Austria, for the same reason, 
but the total amount exported from all three countries in 
1872-73-74-75 was only £20,000,000,— 





Germany .-. £8,000,000 
Italy 8,000,000 
Austria 4,000,000 

Total «+» £20,000,000 


and a great deal more than the whole of this has been bought 
up by France. That country, which had been drained of silver 
by the war and the indemnity, bought in the four years men- 
tioned, 1872-73-74-75, £53,000,000 in silver, or £26,000,000 
more than her total demand during the previous quadrennium. 
She was, in fact, anew purchaser to that amount. So far, there- 
fore, from the German operations having seriously affected the 
price of the metal, they would, had they stood alone, have 
had no effect whatever beyond steadying the value, which would 
otherwise have been enhanced by the immense new French de- 
mand. It is most important to bear this in mind, because the 
information on this head collected by the Committee is quite 
new, and entirely opposed to the popular belief, and suggestive 
of much new danger whenever the French purchases cease, as 
they must shortly do. The withdrawal of her custom will be 
the withdrawal of the largest buyer in the world. 

Still, the fall in the value of silver is real, continuous, and 
most severe. The prices have been :— 


in treasure and Government bills have usually been 
£17,000,000 a year, and they remain at that figure still. The 
decline was due to the changed proportions between Govern- 
ment Bills and Treasure :-— 

There were remitted between 1868-69 and 1871-72 :— 


In treasure bie ..» £40,000,000 
In Government Bills 29,500,000 





Total -«» £69,500,000 


There were remitted between 1872-73 and 1875-76 :— 





In treasure ~ -«. £16,500,000 
In Government Bills 50,500,000 
Total .«« £67,000,000 


In other and more usual words, paper has driven out silver, and 
the Indian demand for silver has been reduced by £6,000,000 a 
year,—that is, by nearly the entire production of the metal. In- 
comparably the largest purchaser, the Indian Trade, has reduced 
its purchases, buying paper instead, and the supply coming to 
market, therefore, has to be got rid of, at a decline which now 
amounts to more than 20 per cent. There is twice as much 
silver as there was, and scarcely half as much demand. 

These two causes are “ permanent,” that is to say, they will 
continue to operate for a number of years, unless entirely new 
factors come into the calculation. There is little chance of 
the production of American silver speedily decreasing. It is 
true, as the Committee point out, that a low price for silver would 
shut up many of the poorer Mexican and South-American mines, 
but it will not shut up the United States’ mines, for they are pro- 





From 1862 to 1866 62d. per oz. 
From 1867 to 1872 Gd. 5 
1873 591d. ,, | 
1874 584d. ,, | 
1875 564d. sy, | 
July 10th, 1876 47id. ,, | 


The Indian Exchanges have, of course, responded, till the | 
rupee, which in 1860 was worth Is. 113d., is now worth only 
1s. 64d., a total fall of more than one-fifth. Apart, there- | 
fore, from the temporary effect of the German demonetisation, 


tected by the unusual amount of gold extracted with their silver, 
frequently amounting to a third of the whole sum obtained by 
the operations. Supposing, therefore, the Mexican and South- 
American supply to diminish one-half—which is improbable, 
for owners work mines for years after they have ceased to yield 
profits—the total production would only be reduced to 
£12,500,000, or still nearly double the ancient supply of the 
whole world, and this in the face of an Indian demand reduced 
by one-half, and of the gradual over-supply of stocks of the 


which has, owing to new French demands, been inappreciable, | metal itself, which, it must not be forgotten, perishes very 


some permanent causes must have been at work, and the Com- ; slowly. The fall might become slower owing to stopped mines— 
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if no new mines are opened in Nevada—but it could not be 
checked without an increased demand from the East, and of 
this there is at present no sign. Mr. Bagehot says there must 
be such a demand, for the effect of the depreciation of silver is to 
encourage exports from India, which must be paid forin silver, and 
that, no doubt, must ultimately be true. But we do not see why it 
should be presently true atall. If more silver is to be sent from 
England to India, it must be paid for in goods of some sort, 
and the demand for Indian goods, wheat excepted, does not 
rapidly increase. Slowly, no doubt, it will increase, as the 
purchasing power of the sovereign increases, and Indian goods 
become cheaper; but there is as yet scarcely any evidence of 
such a change, and it will certainly not be a rapid one. On 
the other hand, the Indian Government at home is not in the 
least likely to sell fewer bills, On the contrary, as the Railways 
and Irrigation Companies prosper, and the Home Debt increases, 
and civilised appliances become more needed, it will have to 
draw larger and larger sums, and unless it resorts to the old 
system of remitting in goods from Bombay and Calcutta, it 
must sell larger and larger amounts of bills. There is no help 
to be looked for in that direction, or, in our judgment, in any 
other, except the general tendency of everything to adjust 
itself to the law that nobody will permanently sell any- 
thing, be it his time or his goods, at a dead loss. The 
palliative said to be in favour at the India Office of 
ceasing to coin rupees can be of no use, for it would only 
increase the native inclination to hoard gold instead of silver, 
an inclination already so pronounced that, say the Committee, 
£100,000,000 in gold have been imported into India and 
hoarded in the past forty years; while the heroic remedy, the 
adoption of a gold coinage, is denounced by the Committee 
itself. They say that they “were simply charged with in- 
quiry,” and had no obligation to discuss remedies, but they do 
discuss one remedy in very trenchant fashion. At least, if 
this paragraph is not intended to show that the introduction 
of a gold currency into India would greatly exasperate the fall 
in silver, we have no comprehension of its meaning :—“ That 
it is obvious that, if effect should be given to the policy of 
substituting gold for silver, wherever it is feasible, and giving 
gold, for the sake of its advantages in international commerce, 
the preference even among populations whose habits and 
customs are in favour of silver, and thus displacing silver from 
the position (which it has always occupied) of doing the work 
of the currency over at least as large an area as gold, no 
possible limits could be assigned to the further fall in its value, 
which would inevitably take place; but your Committee are 
bound to refrain from giving any opinion on the expediency 
of such a policy, or the necessity for its adoption.” Our 
Indian friends will have to put up for some time with an 
income-tax of 5s. in the pound, and the Indian Government 
will have to meet, either by fresh taxes or fresh economies, a 
loss which is already £4,000,000 a year, or the interest on 
£80,000,000, the cost of a great war. 





THE LIMITS OF IRISH SEPARATISM. 


HE Government has behaved unexpectedly well about the 
Irish Bill for closing public-houses on Sunday. That Bill 
expresses the opinion of a great majority of Irish Members, and 
of a majority, probably smaller, of Irish electors, and its first 
reading was carried against the Government in a full House by 
a majority of 57. It was expected, nevertheless, that the 
Government would fight, partly from fear of the publicans, 
partly from dislike to the restriction proposed, and partly from 
unwillingness to admit that Irish opinion should ever be the 
final authority on Irish local affairs. To the surprise of all 
Liberals, however, on the Bill coming up on Wednesday for its 
second reading, the Government through Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach not only gave way, but gave way in a manner which 
suggested that they were content. The Government considered, 


of the most satisfactory incidents of the Session. We do 
not care particularly for the Bill, except as a sanitary measure 
—almost all agreeing that the ill-effects of the con- 
stant use of liquor are materially decreased by regular, 
periodical abstinences—and we do not see why drunkenness 
on Sunday is much worse than drunkenness on any other day, 
but we do care very much that Irishmen should see that Par- 
liament is sympathetic. Nothing can break the influence of 
the Home-rulers like evidence that, on local questions, 
the “British” Parliament will realise Irish wishes merely 
because they are Irish wishes just as fully as an 
Trish Parliament would, and with less delay than the 
violent debating in an Irish Parliament would cause. That 
party has not the great idea of nationality to support it; it 
does not rouse the historical imagination of the Irish by a 
plea for independence and a separate place among the nations ; 
it professes only to desire a new machinery for removing 
grievances not appreciated by Englishmen; and if those 
grievances are removed by Parliament, avowedly because it 








represents Ireland as well as England and Scotland, the 
raison d’élre of the Home-rulers would disappear. Irishmen 
are capable, perhaps, of rebelling to secure their ancient ideal, 
but they are not capable of rebelling in order that their 
representatives should carry local Bills in Dublin, instead of 
carrying them much more easily in Westminster. 

The incident gives us a good opportunity of explaining 
what we mean, and what much more important authorities 
mean, by saying that Ireland ought to be governed ac- 
cording to the opinion of its inhabitants. Tory op- 
ponents are very apt to taunt us with holding a doctrine 
which would be Home-rule in its worst form,—viz., that 
Ireland should decide upon her own legislation, and that 
Parliament should merely register and enforce her laws. We 
hold no opinion of the kind, nor anything which can honestly 
be misunderstood as containing that opinion. What we hold 
is, that both Ireland and Scotland, having different histories 
from England, and living under some remarkable differences of 
circumstance, should be allowed in local affairs to pass any law 
through Parliament which in the judgment of Parliament is not 
injurious to the State, or contrary to the morality which Parlia- 
ment usually accepts. That is not Home-rule, but only the con- 
cession of the most ordinary municipal rule, under the most 
stringent and most permanent of guarantees,—viz.,the judgment 
of Parliament upon each demand as it arises. For example, take 
this matter of the Liquor Law. Nobody can argue that it 
matters to the Empire whether Irishmen do or do not buy 
whisky on Sundays, or that it is matter of morality to compel 
publicans to continue their sale upon that day. It is, as 
regards Imperial interests and as regards principle, an 
indifferent question, and ought, therefore, to be settled as the 
opinion of those who are to obey the law may incline. Local 
opinion may be silly, but the silliness of a nation is not a 
sufficient reason for refusing it the indifferent measures 
which its representatives ask for, and the Imperial Parliament 
is willing to allow. There is no object, as it seems to us, in 
such refusal ; while there is a vast amount of irritation created 
among those who are refused, and irritation of the special 
kind which makes the Union difficult to work, because it arises 
from a suspicion that the ultimate rulers do not understand 
the ruled. The Irish and Scotch say, “ We like these Sunday 
liquor Bills. They suit us. Our own Parliaments would pass 
them. You do not care in the least about them, and yet you 
will not let us have them. There must be contempt, or at 
least want of sympathy, at the bottom of that.” And there is 
reason in the feeling, at least so far as regards the want of 
kindly tolerance, of instinctive appreciation of motive, which a 
native Parliament on all such matters would be compelled to 
show, and which seems to the ruled, particularly when the ruled 
are Irishmen, quite as valuable a quality as either justice or 
wisdom. 











said the Irish Secretary, who is by no means one of the most 
squeezable of mankind, that the House in its recent division had | 
“decided that further restriction on the opening of public-houses 
on Sundays in Ireland was desirable,” and therefore they accepted 
the Bill, and would only suggest certain necessary amendments 
in Committee. Mr. Gladstone cordially eulogised this course, 
and the Bill, therefore, in spite of some criticism said to be in | 
the interest of the population of the great towns, passed | 
without a division. Both parties, therefore, supported an 
Trish Bill for a local sanitary measure which Englishmen do | 
not desire, but which Irishmen think would be beneficial to | 
the health and moral condition of the people, avowedly because | 
it was favoured by local opinion. That is, to our minds, one | 


But, say the determined opponents of Ireland—who, it may 
be remarked, always let Scotland alone—this is not the real 
question, which is for statesmen one not of principle, but de- 
gree. How far will you let Irish opinion prevail? We answer, 
broadly,—just as far as the United Parliament thinks proper. 
The line is the consent of Parliament, the law the wisdom of 
Parliament, the guarantee the necessity of previously con- 
sulting Parliament. That is the radical differentia between 
self-government for Ireland through Parliament, and every 
form or modification of Home-rule in supersession of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament cannot pass laws it disapproves, or laws 
injurious to those it represents, or laws hostile to the principles 
it professes to accept, for by passing them, it shows that it 
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approves the laws, deems them beneficial, and recognises their 
principle as sound. A Home-rule Council could always dis- 
pute as to the precise line between Imperial and Local affairs, 
but the Irish Members sitting in Parliament can raise no 
such quarrel, for there is Parliament, which, in accepting or 
rejecting the individual claim, decides also incidentally 
whether it is imperial or local, injurious or indifferent to the 
interests of the Empire. Suppose, for example, a Home-rule 
Council empowered to regulate the Liquor trade. It might, 
and very likely would, regulate it out of existence, and so, by 
imperilling the Treasury, raise a most serious quarrel with the 
Imperial Parliament. But no such quarrel would arise if the 
Irish Members unanimously demanded a Maine Law, for Parlia- 
ment in refusing it would refuse on Imperial grounds, or in grant- 
ing it would grant the needful Imperial authorisation to the local 
attack upon the Treasury. The conflict of powers which it is the 
object of statesmen to avoid can, under such circumstances, never 
arise, and Irish wishes, fancies—follies, if you will—can be 
realised exactly up to the point where, in the judgment of the 
United Parliament, they will not injure the united nation. As 
a matter of fact, we all concede this in Scotland. Upon matters 
incomparably more serious than liquor laws, such, for instance, as 
marriage, legitimacy, the code of laws, the method of obtaining a 
fair trial for accused persons, we allow Scotland to go her own 
way, subject to the single proviso that her way shall not, in the 
judgment of Parliament, imperil the interests of the United 
Kingdom. No demand Ireland has ever made, not even the 
demand for perpetual tenancy, involves the morality of con- 
tract so urgently as the Scotch law of marriage does; yet we 
allow the Scotch to take their own way almost without dis- 
cussion, Parliament only maintaining its right to interfere 
when it sees the interests of the nation involved. It seems to 
us preposterous to grant so much to Scotland, and then moan 
with fright because Ireland asks for a great deal less. Of course, 
if Ireland asks, as Home-rulers do, that the power to do as 
Scotland does shall be granted to a separate representation, 
that must be refused, because in that separateness lie the seeds 
of future evil; but there are no such seeds in the separateness 
which Mr, Gladstone has always recommended, a separateness, the 
limits and nature and object of which shall be settled by Par- 
liament from hour to hour, which may be extended whenever 
it is convenient, or suspended whenever new circumstances 
arise. 

But we shall be asked, if local feeling in Ireland and Scotland 
is to be consulted and coddled in this style, why should it not 
be in England also? Well, it is. We are passing every day 
laws which England desires, which apply to England alone, and 
which are not operative either in Scotland or Ireland ; and because 
the English are in a majority, and appear, therefore, to con- 
cede nothing, nobody objects. An English law, however local, 
always seems to be an Imperial law, because Englishmen, in 
the last resort, control Parliament, and therefore the question 
of localism is never raised. The objection to localism, when 
applied through Parliament, is, in fact, merely an objection to 
deference to a minority,—which, when the majority is not 
injured, seems to us, of all possible political courtesies, the one 
which is most expedient. It leaves the power of the majority— 
which is, we fully admit, their safety—unimpaired, yet deprives 
the minority of their very best excuse for trying to impair it. 





THE OFFICE OF CORONER. 


HE debate on the qualification and appointment of Coroners 
was entirely one-sided, and by consequence unexpectedly 


satisfactory, It is often so difficult to abolish a popular right 4 


which has ceased to have any meaning or value, that we were 
afraid that the Home Secretary would answer Lord Francis 
Hervey in a few words of course, and suggest the withdrawal 
of the motion until some more convenient because more remote 
season. Instead of this, Mr. Cross spoke with force and de- 
cision in fayour of the resolution, and it now stands recorded 
as the unanimous opinion of the House of Commons that 
public legislation is desirable with regard to the qualification 
and appointment of Coroners, and the mode of holding In- 
quests. Lord Francis Hervey had no difficulty in showing the 
absurdity of the present system in all these respects. The 
qualification demanded for the office at present is either the 
wholly inappropriate one of the possession of land, or else none 
at all, The appointment to the office in counties rests with 
the freeholders, and in boroughs with the Town Councils. In 
both cases, we have the inconsistency of leaving an officer 
who is, for certain purposes, our most important Judge 
of first instance to be chosen by a process which we 








rightly refuse to apply to any similar appointment. The 
mode in which inquests are often conducted corresponds 
with what a knowledge of these circumstances would lead ug 
to expect. There is a conspicuous want alike of law and 


common-sense about the whole proceeding. Mr. Cross ad. 
mitted all this, and with the frankness and straightforward- 
ness which are fast making him one of the most weighty 
members of the Cabinet, he admitted that the admission 
carried with it a pledge of legislation. The present state of 
the law, he said, is bad, and ought to be altered. A coroner 
ought to have had legal training, and to be practised in 
examining witnesses and weighing evidence. There cannot 
be a worse mode of election for a judicial officer than popular 
election. Here are the points for which the advocates of 
reform were preparing to contend conceded without a show of 
resistance. The works by which this ancient abuse were sup- 
posed to be guarded have fallen down like the walls of 
Jericho, All that remains to be done is to keep the Home 
Secretary up to his promise. When once the Coroner’s office 
is discredited, it cannot too soon be remodelled. There is not 
an inquest in the country which will not suffer in popular 
estimation by Mr. Cross’s speech, and it is therefore the duty 
of the Government to take care that another Session does not 
pass without the introduction of the necessary changes. 

The Medical journals have tried hard for some time past 
to convince the public, and especially that section of it which 
has in its hands the election of Coroners, that medical know- 
ledge is an indispensable qualification for the post. It is not 
unnatural that they should wish to snatch appointments for a 
profession which has but few prizes within its reach. But 
there is absolutely nothing to be said for such a theory. It 
would be just as reasonable to say that medical knowledge is 
an indispensable qualification for a judge, or that only doctors 
should sit on juries in trials for homicide. The precise cause 
of death is usually a matter to be determined by a doctor, and 
the judge and the jury between them have to pronounce upon 
this point, as well as upon the further question who it was 
that brought the cause of death into operation. But the 
manner in which a judge and jury, in a trial for murder, 
gradually extract the facts from the mass of evidence submitted 
to them has as little as possible in common with the mariner of a 
Coroner’s inquest, and there can be no reason why common- 
sense, directed by legal training, should not be as efficient in 
determining whether any suspicion rests upon a death, as in 
the far more difficult process of determining whether the 
suspicion that rests upon it has any foundation. In fact, 
special knowledge is often rather a disqualification than a 
qualification in a Judge. It can never enable him to dispense 
with the evidence of experts, and yet it may bias him in 
interpreting that evidence. It is difficult for a doctor not to 
have a theory of his own upon a question of medical science, 
and the possession of such a theory may prevent him from 
attaching due importance to the testimony of those who have 
had better opportunities of examining the facts. The belief in 
Medical Coroners, so far as it is not a piece of natural pro- 
fessional ambition, rests upon a false view of a Coroner’s duties. 
It is not his business to discover the cause of death; he has 
only to select the witnesses who can best testify to it, and 
assist the jury in drawing the right inferences from their 
evidence. It is a matter of common-sense that a man who 
has had the advantage of legal training must, as a general 
rule, be better able to perform this duty than a mere layman. 

There were some speakers on Tuesday who went the length 
of denying that there is any need for the maintenance of the 
Coroner’s office. Mr. Read especially is convinced that many 
unnecessary inquests are held, and from this he seems to have 
jumped to the conclusion that no inquests are necessary. At 
least, if he is not prepared to go this length, he gives no indica- 
tion as to the manner in which, when Coroners are abolished, he 
would propose that necessary inquests should be holden. If there 
were no Coroners, the only means by which the circumstances 
of a suspicious death could be inquired into would be by the 
Magistrates. Either of their own motion, or on information 
supplied them by the police or by private persons, they would 
have to arrest and examine any person who might be under 
the imputation of having caused the death of another. The 
result of this extension of magisterial powers would be most 
disastrous. If they interpreted their duties in a narrow 
sense, and only inquired into the same class of cases as they 
would inquire into at present, there are many deaths that 
ought, in the interests of society, to be investigated which 
would escape notice altogether. If they took upon themselves 
to inquire into all the deaths into which Coroners inquire, an 
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atmosphere of intolerable suspicion would be diffused over 
society. To be summoned to say what you know about a 
death before a magistrate, is a very different thing from being 
summoned to say what you know about a death before a 
Coroner. The reference to the former seems to imply crimi- 
nality, the reference to the latter implies nothing of the sort. 
The effect of this difference would be that even if magistrates 
undertook to do all that Coroners now do, they would fail to do 
it, because much of the information that comes to a Coroner 
would be withheld from a magistrate. There are many deaths 
as to which it is well that the cause of them should be 
judicially ascertained, without there being anything about 
them that can strictly be called suspicious. The object of 
inquiring into the circumstances is rather to create a i 
conviction that no death which is in even the least degree out 
of the common way can escape notice. But in order to make 
these frequent inquiries easy, it is essential that the holding of 
them, and even the wish that they should be held, should 
imply no charge against anybody. If this were not thoroughly 
well understood, relatives and friends would, for the most part, 
hold their tongues, 

Bat though the argument in favour of keeping up the office 
of Coroner seems to be conclusive, the argument in favour of 
maintaining the Coroner’s Jury is very far from being conclu- 
sive. The original function of such a jury has been extinct 
for centuries, and the function which they now discharge could, 
on the whole, be as well, if not better performed by the Coroner 
sitting alone. In the first instance, the jury were selected as 
being the men who had had the best opportunities of knowing 
the circumstances under which the dead man had come by his 
end. Now, they are taken at random, and directed to judge 
from the testimony of others what those circumstances were. 
So far, they stand in the same position as a jury in a criminal 
trial. But there is by no means the same reason for their re- 
tention in the two cases. The jury in a criminal trial has to 
pronounce whether the evidence against the accused person is 
strong enough to sustain a verdict of “ Guilty,” and for this 
purpose it is very important that they should be merely so 
many men in the street. When life and liberty hang on a 
verdict, that verdict should not rest on considerations which 
fly too far above the heads of the multitude. There is no 
similar necessity in the case of a mere preliminary inquiry. It 
might be a hardship to be hanged or imprisoned bécause a 
shrewd lawyer thought you guilty, but it would be no hardship 
to be tried because a shrewd lawyer thought that there was a 
prima facie case against you. Justice demands something more 
than this for condemnation, but she does not necessarily demand 
anything more for investigation. There is no jury in Scotland, 
and Scotchmen object to be murdered quite as much as any 
people in the world. 





THE DOCTORS AT THE HOME OFFICE. 

HE Doctors who interrupted Mr. Cross so pertinaciously in 

his reply to them at the Home Office, on Monday, are 
evidently underrating the force of the public opinion in favour 
of the restriction and regulation of Vivisection, as much as 
they are overrating the force of their own professional public 
opinion in its favour. As to the latter point, the Memorial, of 
the number of signatures to which Mr. Ernest Hart seems so 
proud,—he counted at least two thousand signatures, obtained, 
he said, in three or four days,—was got up by the British 
Medical Association, which has, we believe, very nearly, if not 
quite seven thousand members. The Memorial was sent, 
we are told, to each of its members, with an address on the 
back to facilitate its immediate return with the proper signa- 
ture, and at no cost of trouble worth mention, to the office 
of the Association, and yet only two thousand signatures out of 
seven thousand, or very nearly seven thousand, were received. 
Making the most ample allowance for the dilatoriness of human 
nature, we should say this really means that considerably 
more than half the medical men enrolled in the Association 
were utterly unwilling to memorialise the Government in the 
terms which the Committee have chosen, though of course it 
would not follow from that that they necessarily approve of all 
the provisions in the Bill before Parliament. And as a matter 
of fact, no doubt the feeling amongst country practitioners is 
not at all represented by the hot and even passionate enthusiasm 
for Vivisection which animates the noble breasts of the leading 
London Doctors, The majority of the Medical profession are, 
we believe, quite as distinct a class from the physiologists and 
biologists who most applaud this severe method of investigation, 


disposed cry that any security taken 
for the protection of animals from torture is a slur 
on the professional dignity of Medicine, than the owners of 
cotton or woollen factories would be to echo the cry that all 
the securities taken by the Factory Acts for the welfare 
of the hands, are slurs on the moral dignity of the manufac- 
turers. We regre i 
we should have said, of political intelligence, but for the won- 
derfully petty character of this display of feeling,—talking 
such nonsense as this as to the want of confidence which the 
Bill displays towards those who engage in the noble work 
of physiological inquiry. Why, the nobler the work, the 
more anxious those who pursue it should be to be in every 
way guarded against the characteristic temptations to 
which it exposes them. In point of fact, this Bill does 
not touch the Medical profession, as such, at all. It will 
touch almost exclusively men who are not by profession 
healers of sickness, but inquirers into biological and patho- 
logical laws. So far as a man devotes himself to the arts of 
medicine and surgery, as they have been hitherto understood, 
he will be affected by this Bill no more than a —— or a 
lawyer, or a littérateur. If he takes to physiological inquiry as 
such, then, no doubt, he will come under the scope of the Govern- 
ment Bill. But then it will be quite right that he should come 
under it. The conditions under which we have a right to 
demand that there should be inspection and regulation of any 
occupation liable to abuse are these,—that the interests of crea- 
tures seriously affected by that occupation are, or may be, in 
direct antagonism to the interests of those who pursue the occu- 
pation,—and yet that such creatures have not the power or the 
intelligence to defend their own interests. That was the con- 
dition of things which led the State to interfere on behalf of the 
younger and weaker operatives in the factory districts. And 
that is the condition of things which makes it desirable that the 
State should interfere in the same way with the practice of 
Vivisection, with a view to protecting creatures liable te 
these miseries, which cannot defend themselves, from anything 
like torture or needless pain. It is perfectly clear that it is not 
the interest of a cat or dog to be put under curara for eight hours, 
and to have its bile-duct continually irritated with the knife 
and with a succession of drugs during that time. It is equally 
clear that the cat or dog has no means of defending itself 
against the resolve of a physiologist to inflict such suffering. 
Here, then, is exactly a case for inspection and regulation by 
officers who are to think for the cat and dog, and not solely for 
physiological science. When physiologists rave, as the Doctors 
raved the other day at the Home Office, against the ignominy of 
suspecting them of being inhumane, the answer is very simple. 
What physiologists aim at is, in the main, physiological or 
pathological knowledge, and they are tempted to ignore the suf- 
fering which their curiosity may involve ; just as what cotton- 
spinners aim at is, in the main, efficient spinning of cotton, the 
capitalists being tempted to ignore the mischief and suffering 
which efficient spinning of cotton may involve. No one called the 
cotton-spinner a monster of iniquity because he thought first 
of his chief interest, and did not make adequate provision for the 
safety, health, and education of the young people in his mill. 
No one need think the physiologist a monster of iniquity because 
he is occupied chiefly with the investigation he is pursuing, and 
forgets or depreciates the anguish he may have to inflict in finding 
out what he wishes. Butif he be a candid and humane man, he 
will welcome the regulative influence of those who are thinking 
also of the animal’s pain, and who have not got the scientific 
object so much at heart. If he does not, if he cries out, as the 
Doctors cried out in Mr. Cross’s room, that it is ignominious to 
be placed under any sort of restriction, he will not so much 
persuade the public that he is always humane, as that he 
is often afraid of being found to be otherwise. It is not 
those who protest the most who are usually believed the 
most. The willingness to invite scrutiny is the sign of the 
nature which has nothing to conceal. The guilty man always 
protests against the wickedness of suspecting him—till his guilt 
is proved. It is the innocent man who courts the flood of 
light from outside. 

We see that the Doctors have again and again asserted that 
no practice was brought to light by the inquiry of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection which reflected in any way on the 
character of the practice, as it is pursued in these islands. 
Now, that is a verdict delivered by the Doctors on themselves, 
not a verdict by the Royal Commission. The Commission 
abstained advisedly from ising many of the experi- 





as the majority of the Medical profession from their patients. 





ments of which they had received evidence, on the avowed 
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ground that it was hardly competent to those of them who | 


were not professional men to go into the considerations 
necessary for such a judgment. “We have not thought 
it pert of our duty,” they write, “the majority of us 
not ‘having had professional training, to decide upon mat- 
ters of differing professional opinion, but we have been 
muoh struck by the consideration that severe experiments have 
been engaged in for the purpose of establishing results which 
have *been considered inadequate to justify that severity by 
persons of very competent authority.” And they had, in the 
previous sentence, just expressed their conviction that “ be- 
sides the cases in which inhumanity exists, we are satisfied 
that ‘there are others in which carelessness and indifference 
prevail to an extent.sufficient to form a ground for legislative 
interference.” That is very far from the language of acquittal, 
and the Doctors who cry out so loudly that no abuses have been 
shown to exist, are only acquitting each other. By implication, 
again, the Royal Commission condemned very distinctly the 
total :indifference ‘to the sufferings of frogs which, with one or 
two ‘honourable exceptions, seems to pervade all the physio- 
logical schools in this country. When our contemporary, the 
Standard, asserts, both foolishly and ignorantly, that the frog is 
almost certainly incapable” of suffering anything like torture, 
it says what no competent physiologist in Great Britain would 
describe as more than a most doubtful guess, and which so 
accomplished a physiologist as Dr. Arthur Gamgee, of Owens 
College, is so farfrom believing, that he uniformly takes the most 
elaborate pains to prevent the sufferings of this creature under 
his operations, If all British physiologists were as thoughtful 
and careful, there would have been no need for this Bill. 

There can ‘be no question but that Mr. Cross in his 
very firm and able speech was quite right in inti- 
mating that if the Profession like to resist the progress of 
this Bill, they can easily defeat it for the present by dilatory 
discussion at this late period of the Session. But they will do 
well to reflect on the policy of that course. It is not the 
moderation which has brought in this Bill which they have to 
fear,—and to which they are far too little grateful,—but the 
cry which is rapidly increasing all over the country for 
what is called complete prohibition of Vivisection,— an 
instance of which will be found in another column, signed 
by a clergyman of much influence and weight. If the 
London medical men will have their wilful way this Session, 
they may have it. But next Session they will not 
have the same moderate popular opinion to deal with which 
they ‘have now. The opposition is growing stronger and less 
reasonable every month. And nothing will justify the 
attitude of impatience and indignation so much as the tena- 
cious resistance of the London men to a moderate measure 
like that which Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Cross have introduced. 
Even we should say that if the Doctors will not take such 
terms, they ought not to be offered again terms so good. 
The rejection of this bill would imply a bitterness of 
resistance to a most just and reasonable vein of popular 
opinion, which would be anything but a good omen for 
the sincerity of the physiologists’ professions of kind 
feeling, and the earnestness of their desire to spare the lower 
animals all the pain which a reasonable layman would declare 
it to be in excess of our right to inflict, and of our humanity to 
endure, 








“ROMAN TACTICS.” 

O one can have read attentively the correspondence in the 
Times between Lord Nelson, Mr. Bowden, and Mr. Stanton 
respectively, and the comments of the leading journal upon that 
correspondence, without being struck by the extreme complexity 
which must belong to the aspects of the little transaction 
therein referred to, when it can produce such very different 
views of duty as these three probably equally honest men 
take. Lord Nelson is very angry because his son, a young man | 
of twenty, who appears to have been a Romaniser for three years 
before his conversion, and to have been placed, by his father’s 


testantism which.a fair notice of their wish to become Catholics, 
| and fair argument, could give. They must know of plenty of 
| cases in which a conversion to Roman Catholicism has been fol- 
lowed by so much disappointment and collapse of faith, that they 
have had to account for the subsequent loss of their convert by 
assuming or suggesting that he never really was a true Catholic, 
and never, therefore, got that grace which they believe to be given 
as the consequence of entering their Church. Every return of an 
upright and sincere man from Roman Catholicism into the old 
faith from which he was converted, must be a greater moral and 
intellectual blow to the Church than four conversions to the 
Church not followed by any relapse could compensate for. And 
for our own parts, we should have thought it good policy, and 
a reasonable kind of moral probation to which to subject 
the earnestness of a postulant for baptism into the Church, 
to give his or her Protestant relatives full notice of the 
change intended, so as to let their arguments and persuasions 
play freely upon the mind of the convert. If it be said that 
this might be too much for the moral courage of a not very strong 
mind, and might end in the convert’s succumbing basely to the 
appeals of relatives, even though the conscience held out, we 
should admit the possibility, but contend that the moral danger 
is bardly so great as the moral danger to which Roman Catholics 
must feel that they subject any convert who is allowed to become 
a Catholic in name, without knowing by adequate moral experi- 
ment on himself (which is a process of far greater significance 
than mere self-questioning) what the true state of his mind is, 
and whether he is really as profoundly convinced as, in a time 
of excitement perhaps, he persuades himself that he is. Our 
own belief is that there can be no better policy for any body 
of believers than to test the real mettle of would-be converts very 
thoroughly indeed, before they allow such converts to join them 
and perhaps to discredit, them by falling away early on the first 
‘realising’ experience which they may go through. 

But while we think the Roman Church mistaken in not adopt- 
ing the policy of discouraging converts till there is ample evidence 
that they havea deep faith in the Church, we would ask, in fairness 
to Rome, whether any other sect would feel any scraple in ac- 
cepting the adhesion of a young man of twenty without refer- 
ence to his parents, and that even though the leaders of the 
sect did not happen to think, what Roman Catholic priests do 
think, that his welfare in a future world probably depends on 
his taking the step in question. Would Mr. Nelson, for m- 
stance, have found any difficulty in joining the Swedenborgians 
or Independents, or the Unitarians or the Comtists, or in 
becoming an Automatist, without notice being given to his 
father of the drift of his mind? No one will be inclined to 
reply in the affirmative, but it will be said that in all these 
cases no step would have been taken which there would 
be any difficulty in reversing, while in solemnly giving in his 
adherence to the Roman Church, he was dividing himself by a 
great gulf from the habits and social tendencies and almost from 
the political instincts of his relatives, and subjecting himself 
deliberately to a sort of spiritual government which could not 
but become a predominating element in the whole feeling and pur- 
pose of his life. And no doubt, there is more or less truth in this. 
The Comtists not having yet organised their priesthood, there is 
no system approaching the Roman Catholic in the extent of the 
surface of social life which it powerfully affects,—though, as far 
as interior spiritual faith goes, we take leave to think the change 
from Anglicanism, and especially from the Ritualist side of it, to 
Romanism, is not a very great one, while the change to Comtism 
or Agnosticism would be enormous. Still admit that becoming a 
Roman Catholic means a much more startling and impressive 
change as regards the influence exerted over future social re- 
lations, than an adhesion to any other common English creed ; 
still, that tells both ways. It may, from a social point of 
view, render it a much more important matter to the friends 
of the intending convert that they should persuade or argue 
him out of his intention, if they can. But then it also makes 
the man who contemplates the step fully aware of the import- 





own decision, under the immediate influence of one of the most 
Ritualist of Anglican clergymen, was received, at his own request, | 
into the Roman Church, without any previous appeal to his | 
father,—in short, without giving his father a fair chance | 
to hold him back. Mr. Stanton so far agrees with Lord | 
Nelson, that he calls Father Bowden's defence of himself 
an extricating of himself ‘from the mire.” Now, for our) 
own parts, we should be disposed to think that the Roman | 
Catholic authorities would be very wise, if they insisted on giving | 
Protestant parents every chance of retaining their children in Pro- 


ance of it, and renders it almost impossible that he shall slip 
insensibly into Romanism, as he wight imto almost any other 
creed. A convert to Hegelianism, or Nihilism, or Comtism may 
be made by almost insensible steps. A convert to Romanism 
knows that he is not converted unless he can really surrender his 
mind to a very active and exigeant authority, which will not be at 
all likely to let him alone; and the knowledge of that fact renders 
conversion to the Roman Catholic Church a much more vividly 
conscious, and usually unwelcome process, than is that crumbling 


| away of old creeds which so often constitutes the change by which 
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modern conversions take place. The fact that submitting to the 
authority of Rome works usually so great a visible change in 
men’s external relations to society, not only makes the step to 
be taken’ more important, but makes it almost impossible that 
its gravity should not be realised. And it may fairly be said 
that the more sensational the change, the less the danger of 
its being so made as to involve a man of twenty in its meshes 
without his adequately realising what he is about. Now, what- 
ever duty a man of twenty may owe to his parents, it is surely 
the chief duty of anybody receiving his confession of faith, rather 
to be quite sure that he knows what he is about, than to be quite 
sure that his relatives know what he is about. If it be wise, as 
we think it is, to test him by making him meet all the minor diffi- 
culties fully, before accepting his adhesion, it is rather wise be- 
cause the Churches in that way avoid the mischief of making con- 
verts who are not true converts after all, than from any obligation 
they owe to the parents of such converts. As far as that obligation 
goes, we are inclined to think that a clever man who by his con- 
versation makes a young friend a sceptic or a Comtist, is even more 
bound to put that young friend and his relations on their guard 
against the tendency of his own talk, than is a Roman Catholic 
priest, who may fairly assume that his postulant must know 
where he is going to, and in how very great a change of social 
and political latitude his conversion will land him. 

It will be said that it is so much more difficult for a man to go 
back from Roman Catholicism to any form of Protestant religion, 
than it is for a man to change his faith within the limits of the 
unauthoritative organisations, that the Roman Church is bound 
to treat a conversion with much more formality than any other. 
But in the first place, we doubt whether the fact is so in the case 
of one who is not Roman Catholic by parentage. He has no large 
number of associates in the Roman Church who would shrink from 
him as a renegade if he renounced his new faith, and he probably 
has plenty of old friends in the Protestant faith who would rejoice 
over his return, There have been not afew such cases of late years, 
and we have not heard much of the ties broken in the change. 
Probably, indeed, there is in England far more social pressure to 
deter any man from the change Romewards than from the return. 
It is not at all unreasonable for Romanists to hold that while it is 
possible that an honest and weak mind might be tempted to suppress 
Romanist convictions for fear of the social sacrifices required in 
avowing Roman Catholicism, there is no equivalent sacrifice re- 
quired on the part of any man who retraces his steps into 
Anglicanism or Protestantism. 

For our own parts, we wish that a great deal more importance 
and sense of responsibility were attached to the function of 
effecting conversions than usually is, In the present day, aver- 
age men mostly slide into those shades of dubious inclination 
to think this way or that, which they are pleased to call their 
convictions; and any organisation which, like the Roman 
Church, keeps the external world at a distance, and does not 
admit those who approximate to her communion except in 
@ formal manner and at a considerable moral cost to them- 
selves, tends to keep up the sense of responsibility about such 
steps. No doubt, even that sense of responsibility might be 
deepened. We do not think a faith much worth having that is 
not equal to resisting the exertion of a disapproving paternal 
authority, and it would be well if the reality of much slighter 
changes of opinion than the change from any other faith to that 
of a Roman Catholic, were tested by equally effective tests. 
Changes of opinion are all too easily adopted in this easy-going 
day, and men hardly know what they really think, for want of 
some sacrifice to bring them to their bearings as to the relative 
weight of importance which they attach to their various slight 
inclinations to think. 

But while we fully recognise the fact that Roman Catholic, 
like other priests, may be so eager to make a proselyte as to fail 
to test properly the earnestness and manliness of the converts 
they receive, we do not think it lies in the mouths of Pro- 
testants to reproach them with not insisting on adequate tests 
of deep conviction. Do the teachers of any other faith, or 
want of faith, insist on such adequate tests? Will not any 
of them accept a new convert without ever dreaming of asking 
whether he has acknowledged his new convictions to those 
of his relatives who would most dislike them? We rail at a 
Roman Catholic for not allowing the father and mother to use all 
their influence in delaying or preventing a conversion, but never 
even hint our surprise at the materialistic evolutionist, or the 
Evangelical, or the Broad Churchman who does likewise. It is 
time we should recognise that in these matters the teachers of 
Rome are no worse, nay, are even perforce much less likely to 





tempt a man across the border without knowing what he is about, 
than our own Churches and Sects. We should look at home, 
before we fall into these conventional fits of indignation against 
sinners who sin less dangerously than we do ourselves. 





THE ART OF “GETTING-UP” CAMPAIGNS. 

HERE are hundreds of Englishmen and thousands of English- 
women who are made quite angry and fretful by the details 

of this war in Turkey, and that for a somewhat creditable reason. 
They are accustomed to “follow” any important events with a 
certain intellectual interest, to find a new excitement in anything 
considerable that happens, and to form judgments in the accuracy 
of which they have a certain and commendable pride. They like 
to be ‘* well-informed,” to see a day or two ahead, to ‘* know what 
is going on,” to feel themselves, in fact, intelligent people, and 
not ignoramuses; and in the matter of this war they do not satisfy 
their liking, and are very discontented. They say they “ cannot 
follow it,” whatever trouble they, take, and are half-inclined, 
for that reason alone, to condemn both parties equally as per- 
sons wholly unworthy not only of credence—which is more 
or less true—but of attention, which, considering the issues in- 
volved, is a little absurd. The truth is that these persons, though 
they do not overestimate either their own intelligence, or their 
own interest in news, or even their own general information, do 
greatly overestimate their own capacity for taking trouble. Mr. 
Sharp and Mrs. Keen are not-half so much accustomed to follow 
events as they think they are. What they are accustomed to do 
is to read their journals intelligently, and form opinions, often 
very sound, on information which, though, perhaps, penetrated 
with a bias, has been very carefully sifted and prepared for their 
instruction. Accident has for a moment disabled the journalists 
from doing this preparatory work, and the intelligent classes are 
as puzzled as connoisseurs in cookery would be if asked to pro- 
nounce on the raw meat and “ ingredients,” instead of the cooked 
viand. They are judges, but they are judges of a prepared and 
not of a raw article. The news from this war is the rawest ever 
received since newspapers were established. The journalists are 
as bothered as the public; they serve up everything as if everything 
was an oyster or an apple, and their news is unintelligible. The 
difficulty of understanding it may widen the notions of intelligent 
people as to the work involved in getting-up, as statesmen, debaters, 
and journalists are perpetually compelled to do, any subject what- 
ever. There is really no harder intellectual work than “ following ” 
a war from a distance, more especially if you have not had 
either a military training, or the same work to do very often 
before. It requires an artificial patience, and a capacity for 
worrying over details without losing sight of big facts, which the 
majority do not possess, or at all events, are most reluctant to 
use upon any question not pressing directly home to their own 
interests. It is absolutely necessary, to begin with, to acquire 
some notion of the geography of the country which is the scene 
of operations, and the beginner is quite startled to find how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is to obtain that preliminary information, 
Maps seem to him suddenly to have lost their utility. They are 
in fact, unless very carefully selected, and selected from one 
or two separate sources, quite as likely to mislead as to 
guide the inquirer aright. In popular maps, rivers are usually 
fairly given, railway stations, and fortresses ; but the mountains 
are pretty sure to be wrong by defect, huge blanks being left, to 
avoid obscuring words, and boundaries are traced with the 
grossest carelessness. In a map of Eastern Europe before us, for 
instance, drawn ona very large and expensive scale, but not drawn 
for this war, the scene of action seems to be very clearly depicted,— 
‘‘only,” as a travelled expert remarks, with an aggravating chuckle, 
‘‘the man knew too much history, and has included Old Servia 
in the Servian State. South boundary is wrong by a hundred 
miles.” Even the special maps are imperfect, the places suddenly 
become important having been omitted—for instance, Saitschar is 
never marked—and the “war maps,” more especially those pub- 
lished in the newspapers, are often far too rough avd hurried, and 
faulty as to scale, Still, it is possible, by careful application and 
comparison, to obtain an idea of the great features of the country, 
the lie of the rivers, the passes of the mountains, and the 
localities of the required towns; but when that unavoidable 
task has been accomplished, much more remains to be done, 
The observer has to comprehend the comparative value of 
statements. He will see in half-a-dozen telegrams that 
such a General has gone to such a place, and in half-a-dozen 
more that he has gone to such another, and he has to weigh the 
comparative truthfulness and accuracy of bulletin-makers about 
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’ British public-belonging to the well-informed classes happens | 
” this matter to be of some service to them. * ‘They are- 
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whom he knows next to nothing. The instinctive feeling -of the 






trust Englishmen, and nobody else. Mr. Sharp: and 
accept a grave statement by an English correspondent. a8) ly 
to be correct, and certain not to be wilfully false, and 
their instinct, if. the correspondent does not live at Con- 
stantinople—in ‘which .case he is pi gute to believe in 
untrustworthy natives who speak English, and to circulate 
astounding rubbish—are quite . accurate, -The best infor- 
mation in war time comes from ‘English correspondents, from 
the friends of one or two ferme hewspapers—the Cologne 
Gazette being first—and occasionally from some adventurous 
Frenchman who happens to see that the truth will admit of 
being sensationally told. No French newspaper, except the 
Débats, Temps, and sometimes the Moniteur, can be relied on for 
foreign facts; for their information, besides being coloured by 
party prepossession, is apt to be drawn up with an eye to 
the Bourse, and is printed by managers who absolutely know 
nothing, and.are quite capable of printing gravely, as happened 
this week, that ‘* Osman” in Turkish ‘‘ means Christian.” When, 
however, as in the early days of this war, English correspondents 
are not to the fore, the task of observation becomes more diffi- 
cult, so difficult that the observer is apt in his impatience to con- 
dema all statements of fact as lies. That, however, is not quite a 
sound view. Nothing is circulated without some object, and gradu- 
ally, With patience and watchfulness, the reader acquires a sense 





which tells him pretty nearly what that object is: An official state- 
*ment, even from Constantinople, although until corroborated 


it should be regarded as substantially false, may still be 
studied with advantage, first, as stating what those who issue it 
wish Europe to believe, and secondly, as indicating what the 
Generals think important. For example, the men at Constanti- 
nople would not have circulated all their exaggerations and in- 
ventions about the victories at Saitschar, if they had not 
thought the carrying of that point, and consequent crossing of 
the Timok in force, very essential to the campaign, Then 
almost all official telegrams recording disaster to their 
own side, or announcing drawn battles, may be taken to 
be palliatively true; while telegrams announcing movements 
which have taken place are either true, or, as in the Carlist war, 
are so directly false—being intended to be flashed back from 
London to the enemy—that they are in their falsehood useful 


“strategical hints. All calculations of the numbers of killed are 


untrustworthy, and almost all statements as to the tone of an 
army,—those being subjects on which even eye-witnesses, and 
sometimes military eye-witnesses, are liable to be completely taken 
in. When, however, the observer has got his topography fairly 
right, and has ascertained by days of comparison where he is to look 
for intelligence, he has still something to do before he forms an 
opinion, which, after he has done everything, will be that of a 
feeble amateur. He has to clear his mind of political pre- 
possession, and of any belief for which he has no reason as to 
the fighting merits of the troops engaged. . Many observers, 
possibly most, are positively blinded by their political wishes, 
while most men have ideas about troops which are more like 
transmitted instincts than operations of reason. The notion, 
for example, that Italian troops are weak cannot be got 
out of most Englishmen’s heads, and probably never will 
be, till Italy wins a pitched battle against a first-class 
Power. In the American war, the majority of the English 
upper-class could not see the plainest facts about the re- 
lative strength of the two parties; wanted the South to win, 
till they thought immigrants would desert the North; or wanted 
the North to win, till they counted on slave-risings as direct 
elements in the military calculation. It is most dangerous, in 
calculating military movements, to care one straw which side 
wins, and nearly as dangerous to believe in the special ‘“ quali- 
ties” of troops, who, for the most part, unless very highly- 
trained indeed, are different men under different circum- 
stances and in different positions. The best way is to 
consider the troops in most cases pretty equal, and the causes 
entirely equal, and then watch the events which will reveal which 
of the two parties has the more qualified, or energetic, or risky 
leaders. When you have the topography right, and the facts 
pretty accurately, and your mind is clear of prepossessions, and 
you have a distinct view of the characters of the leading officers 
engaged, then you are competent to form an amateur opinion 
which, if the war lasts long enough, will tend to become a useful or 
even a trustworthy one, though still liable, like the opinion of mili- 
tary men, though from different causes, to unaccountable mistakes. 





| The best amateur opinions in England, for instance, after four yean years 
of study of the war, were wholly wrong as to Sherman's “ march 
into space,” which seemed to them an objectless and even foolish 


} operation, they being, of course, entirely unaware of the weak- 


ness in the Southern force which it would reveal. The amount 
of labour requisite to form such an opinion is very great, a::d ig 
of the kind which most intelligent observers find too irksome to 
endure. 

The getting up the political part of a campaign is even more 
difficult than the military, and without extensive previous know- 
ledge is very nearly impossible. The men who regulate these 
matters, and can move armies in support of their views, act, for 
the most part, from enlightened self-interest, without much 
scruple, and without much mercy ; but their action is very greatly 
affected by traditionary beliefs, and by circumstances which need 
not appear to the ordinary observer at all. Russian action, for 
example, in South-Eastern Europe is immensely affected by two 
dangers which certainly exist, but the extent of which can be 
judged only by the very few men familiar with the policy of Prince 
Bismarck, and the nature of the popular pressure which every now 
and then deflects the course of the Russian Czars. No amateur 
could form a useful opinion as to the real wishes of the Emperor 
of Austria in this struggle, or as to the degree of , pressure which 
the Slavophils can bring to bear upon the Czar. Yet without 
such a preliminary opinion, their opinions as to the chances of 
intervention can be nothing but guesses, happy or unfortunate, as 
the case-may be. Nothing short of a very extensive course of 
reading- will help them to the needful data, and their better plan 
is to avoid guessing on any bases except the facts of the day, and 
the knowledge that Czar Alexander and Count Andrassy are ia 
favour of avoiding a pro-Slavic war as long as possible. If they 
see that the Czar abdicates or that Count Andrassy retires, they 
may take it for granted that Slav pressure has grown strong, and 
that great events are immediately at hand. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SCOTCH KIRK AGAIN, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—Lord Henry Lennox is not an idiot, but he has contrived 
to persuade the whole of Scotland that he is, by a transaction in 
which he has been merely following the ignoble traditions of the 
present Government in the matters of the Scotch Church. 

The ancient town of Dunfermline, which was once the home of 
kings, became in the middle of last century the cradle of the 
‘¢ Secession,” and now that the originators of that movement in 
Scotland, like the Wesleys in England, have come to be looked 
upon as heroes and martyrs, the Dunfermline people claim to be 
foremost in their tribute of honour. Lord Henry Lennox, as 
First Commissioner of the Board of Works, has a certain control 
of the old abbey church of that town. Within that church 
the Dunfermline people desire to place a simple marble tablet in 
honour of Thomas Gillespie, commemorating the only famous in- 
cident of his life, viz, that he was ‘‘deposed by the General 
Assembly, for refusing to take part in the settlement of a minister 
at Inverkeithing in 1752.” 

For ‘‘ settlement,” understand ‘forced settlement.” ‘The mass 
of Scotch Presbyterians believe that this, the great event in 
Gillespie’s life, was also the most honourable. But Lord Henry 
Lennox knew better. Was he to allow within the walls of a 
church an inscription reflecting on the General Assembly? Was 
he to admit, even after the abolition of the law of patronage, 
that a minister deserved commemoration for throwing up his 
benefice rather than enforce that law on a protesting congregation ? 
Would this not be a triumph to the Free Church? And what 
would Gillespie’s United-Presbyterian successors say? Accordingly, 
backed by foolish Tory advisers in the Kirk, the First Com- 
missioner positively and repeatedly refused to allow the tablet to 
be erected, unless the inscription were altered into one saying 
that he simply seceded from the Church on the date referred to. 
Of course, the decision was received with laughter and disgust. 
It was pointed out that causeless secession from a Church was held 
in Scotland to be dishonour, not praise. Protest after protest 
was sent up, but all in vain. Last week, however, witnessed a still 
more absurd conclusion to an absurd affair. Talked over and 
talked down by a deputation of Scotch Members of Parliament and 
ecclesiastics, the too pliant Chief Commissioner wrote a letter with- 
drawing unconditionally his whole objection. The letter is a gem 
of official correspondence. Lord Henry is now afraid of being 
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thought disrespectful to the deceased Mr. Gillespie. Accordingly, 
he hesitatingly calls him Dr. Gillespie, a brevet degree which, as 
conferred by the Board of Works, must be soothing to the manes 
of the humble Scotch pastor of the last century, but which has been 
intensely amusing to his followers. Farther, he is willing now to 
admit that this was ‘‘the principal act of Dr. Gillespie's life.” 
But he repeats his absurd conviction that ‘the principal act of 
Dr. Gillespie's life might have been made evident with equal clear- 
ness [!] by the simple statement that he was the founder of the 
Relief Church.” He assures the deputation that his only reason 
for originally objecting was ‘‘an earnest desire that the strife 
which had so unfortunately distracted the Church in those days 
should not be perpetuated.” ‘This was the “ object he had from 
the beginning.” But he is now satisfied that the object he had 

_ from the beginning ‘‘ will, on the whole, be best promoted by the 
withdrawal of his opposition.” 

There is a fatality in it. Mr. Disraeli’s officials never touch 
Scotch-Church matters without some stain of meanness emerging 
from the contact. And it is difficult in this case to say whether 
the original refusal or the final surrender is more unworthy in its 
tone. It is precisely the Patronage Act of 1874 over again. 
Gillespie's case, in 1752, as all Scotchmen know, was simply that 
of the Free Church in 1843. He, like it, hated Patronage, but 
never dreamed of seceding because that system existed in the 
Kirk. 
thrust in all around him, contrary to the old laws of the Church 
and the will of their congregations. He was only shut into a 
corner at last by the ingenious tyranny of the Moderate 
leaders, who refused to accept his passive obedience, and 
insisted on his actively taking part in “intruding,” after he 
had finally intimated it was irreconcilable with his conscience. 
And even then he did not “secede,” he was ‘‘ deposed,” and 
founded congregations for the ‘‘relief” of conscience, which then 
and ever since looked forward to uniting with all free Presby- 
terians in Scotland. For all this, and especially for the calm and 
meek way in which he suffered deposition on that well-remembered 
day, Scotland honours him. Lord Henry Lennox even now de- 
clines to do so, but intimates that the unpleasant subject may be 
best avoided by his yielding to those who have the heart to 
honour him, So, in 1843, when the General Assembly which 
deposed Gillespie had come round to his views, and its members 
were ordered, not this time by the Church, but by the State, to 
yield, not mere passive obedience, but precisely that active exer- 
cise of oppression which alone they and Gillespie refused, and 
ordered to do it, too, on pain of fines and imprisonments, 
and denied even the delay of a few months, until the law of 
Patronage might be modified,—when, under the pressure of all 
this, they stripped their endowments from around them and 
walked out into the wilderness, men began dimly to conceive 
that they had seen a noble thing. ‘Thirty years passed, and all 
men knew that it was noble indeed. All men except the Con- 
servative Ministry of England, which, forced by public opinion 
in Scotland to abolish Patronage, confessed they had done wrong 
in 1843, but had not the heart to make the slightest reparation, 
even in words, to those who had suffered so deeply at their hands. 

There are forms of concession which are worse than refusal, 
and it is hard for men to be magnanimous who persist in being 
unjust. When the Lord Advocate confessed, two years ago, that 
the Free Kirk was in the right in 1843, his grudging acknow- 
ledgment was promptly translated by that body into the 
words, ‘‘ This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance shall be ours.” And when, on Friday week, the Com- 
missioner of Works intimated that his Established-Kirk advisers 
thought it would now tend to peace to erect the tablet to 
Gillespie, it was rumoured in Dunfermline that Lord Henry and 

his friends proposed on their own account to carve an additional 
inscription, ‘‘ Our fathers slew them, and we,—build their 
sepulchres.”—I am, Sir, &c., Craic-au-Riau. 


THE IRISH TORIES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Str,—De minimis non curat lex, and I suppose for much the same 
reason the present Government does not greatly concern itself 
about the fate or future of the Irish Tories. But as the position 
of that outlying fraction of the Conservative party is at the pre- 
sent time both critical and suggestive for the future of the party, 
I would, with your permission, attempt to describe it. 

For the first time probably since the Union, the Irish Conser- 
vatives find themselves of no account in a Conservative Adminis- 


He refused to do so, even when he saw incumbents, 


factor. A united and formidable body, their defection on any 
serious question from a party either possessing but a bare majority 
or merely in office on sufferance, would have been absolutely fatal. 
The result was that their wishes were not overlooked, and none 
were treated by the front benches with greater deference than 
those gentlemen who, acred up to the lips, had an hereditary 
representation of the Ulster counties. To understand their 
altered position and their loss of influence, it is only necessary to 
compare the results of the elections in Ulster in 1868 and 1874. 
In the former year, notwithstanding the great Liberal wave 
which bore Mr. Gladstone into power, every Ulster county re- 
turned none but Conservative Members—I have considered Mr. 
Saunderson, late M.P. for Cavan, a Conservative—while of the 
four borough seats won by the Liberals, viz., Londonderry, 
Newry, Carrickfergus, and one seat for Belfast, the two first were 
subsequently won back by the Conservatives; and Mr. Dalway, the 
Member for Carrickfergus, voted against the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. On the other hand, in 1874, when even the Con- 
servative reaction took notable effect in Scotland, the Tories of 
Ulster lost both seats for the counties of Londonderry and Cavan, 
and one seat for Down; while the;jloss of the boroughs of 
Coleraine, Dungannon, and Newry neutralised the recovery of 
the seat for Belfast and the retention of the seat for Londonderry. 
But further still, and much more to be remarked, whereas, in 
1868, there was but one contested county election, that of 
Monaghan, in 1874 all the counties were contested. 

The future, however, of the Conservative party in Ulster is 
still darker. ‘Those who know the North best consider that the 
conquest of Londonderry by the Liberals presages the probable 
loss of nearly every Ulster county at the next general election, so 
that it is likely that Ulster, and not Wales, as you wrote in the 
Spectator of July 1, will be the first wrested from the Tories. 

From what has been said, it is easy to understand why the 
present Government care but little for the favour or support of 
their [rish followers, for they suppose that the contingent will be 
annihilated at the next elections, and they therefore regard them 
prospectively as a broken reed. The result is that the Irish Con- 
servatives are indignant beyond bounds. They feel that they 
have been ignored, and that Mr. Butt and his followers have the 
influence which they ought to possess. Of course, there cannot 
be two opinions, among Liberals at least, as to Mr. Disraeli's 
wisdom in using his victory with moderation in Ireland, but un- 
fortunately he has not shown his supposed wisdom in the selec- 
tion of men to carry out a delicate and difficult policy. ‘The 
Chief Secretary is a clever, unsympathetic, hard-working, 
head-strong rather than strong Englishman, who thinks he 
can govern this country as he and his brother squires 
do Gloucestershire. He cannot understand Irishmen, and 
he has not the faculty of discerning those whom he can trust. 
To make matters worse, there is no one to keep him straight in 
the House. Until now, the Irish Law Officers have been always 
good lawyers, and as a rule, strong men. But Mr. Plunket, 
though a graceful speaker and a popular and plausible Member, 
is notoriously deficient as a lawyer, and has also no work in him. 
Hence he is a mere temporiser and political flaneur. The Lord 
Chancellor, Dr. Ball, who is not only a very able lawyer and 
efficient Judge, but a statesman, and who, by reason of his 
sagacity, prestige, and moderation, is eminently suited to be Mr. 
Disraeli’s Irish Chancellor, unfortunately lacks the power of 
asserting his individuality,—in other words, of being strong. 
Therefore it is that the Government are daily irritating their own 
followers, without securing the respect of their adversaries.— 
I am, Sir, &c., An IrisnMman. 


TURKS v. BULGARIANS. 
(To THe EpiTorn OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The following is a translation of part of a letter which ap- 
peared in the Turquie of the 29th ult., dated Philippopoli, June 
22. This journal, published in French in this city, is the semi- 
official organ of the Turkish Government, and is consequently 
not likely to exaggerate the faults or cruelties of those it serves :— 


“The day before yesterday, that part of the city [Philippopoli] near 
the bridge presented a scene of extraordinary animation. From the 
preparations being made, I understood that we were about to witness 
some more executions. In reality, about 10 o’clock in the morning the 
police led to the scaffold twelve individuals condemned to death. Two 
of these men were priests, the remainder peasants. One of the priests 
and a fellow-prisoner were hung on the bridge, the other, with his un- 
happy companions, were hung in four different places in the principal 
street. On the way from the prison to the gibbet one of the priests—a 
young man of 35—fainted, and one of those condemned to suffer with 





tration. Hitherto, they had been perhaps the most important 


him was compelled to carry the priest on his back to the place of 
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execution. Around the scaffold the crowd was considerable, but not one 
single Bulgarian was to be seen. The corpses were left exposed until 
the evening.” 

To force an unhappy victim to carry probably his own parish 
priest to the scaffold is a refinement of cruelty worthy of the 
Turk. This act, indeed, to some extent, resembles a scene in the 
earthly career of One whom we, as Christians—equally with the 
Bulgarians—recall with sorrow. How long these atrocities are 
to continue, God alone knows. The unfortunate Bulgarians, this 
naturally peaceable and industrious people, have a hard fate in 
this world, a worse than Egyptian bondage to bear, but their 
almost intolerable sufferings have hitherto been solely laid at the 
door of their oppressors, the Turks ; now, however, it is liberty- 
loving England who shares the blame, and is securing the enmity 
of the 12,000,000 Christians of European Turkey.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A British REesmpENT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON TURKEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is most true, as stated in your article entitled, ‘‘ How 
Public Opinion is Formed upon Foreign Affairs,” that ‘ Lord 
Palmerston treated the conditions of peace imposed in 1856 as the 
conditions of a new probation for the Turks.” No one knew his 
mind at that time better than Lord Russell, who, in his *‘ Recol- 
lections and Suggestions, 1813-73,” says:—‘‘ Lord Palmerston | 
himself did not expect that the ‘Treaty of 1856 would last four- 
teen. years, which was the actual time of its duration ;” and Lord 
Russell adds, with reference to the later views of Lord Palmerston - 
—‘'He was anxious to press upon Turkey the reform of her 
finances and an honest administration of justice, and he did not 
disguise his opinion that Great Britain could not go to war to 
defend a dead carcase.” 

Since those words were written, the condition of the finances of 
Turkey has passed from bad to bankruptcy, and the hope of ‘‘ an 
honest administration of justice’ has faded into despair.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, July 11. 





ARTHUR ARNOLD. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me a few lines to correct what is a serious 
error in the interesting notice of William Blake which you pub- 
lished in your last number? It is there stated that until the 
publication of Mr. Gilchrist’s ‘ Life,” “‘ the neglect and misunder- 
standing that had embittered his life continued in full force, rather 
gaining than losing ground,” and that ‘‘ there was no voice up- 
lifted to proye that William Blake, painter and poet, had a right 
to lay claim to either title, or was anything but a monomaniac.” 
Now, Sir, in the first place, Blake was not a man unknown to his 
generation. He was, indeed, never a popular artist, because he 
never took any reasonable means to make himself so, but he re- | 
ceived during his lifetime the most thorough appreciation from 
all his contemporaries whose good opinions were best worth 
having. At the art circle which used to meet at the house of 
Mrs. Mathews, in Rathbone Place, he came into contact with the 
great artists of the day. Flaxman and Fuseli were both warm 
friends of Blake's, and bore the strongest possible testimony to 
his genius. Flaxman even went so far as to say that Blake's de- 
signs would be as much sought after as those of Michael Angelo, 
while Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, speaks of the real poetic 
genius shown in Blake’s ‘‘ Songs.” Nor, again, was Mr. Gilchrist 
the first appreciative biographer whom Blake obtained. In 1828, 
one year after his death, the Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum published a very interesting work entitled, 
‘¢ Nollekens and his Times,” a collection of memoirs of the most 
celebrated artists contemporary with Nollekens. Amongst these 
is a most appreciative and important notice of Blake's life and 
work. The writer begins with an indignant protest against the 
idea that Blake was mad, and shows throughout his memoir as 
warm and as acute an appreciation of his genius as any critic has 
since.—1 am, Sir, &c., me 4+ G 
AN APPEAL FOR TOTAL ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—It can hardly now be said that there is need to call atten- 
tion to this matter. ‘The public mind is becoming informed, and 
no small amount of public feeling is stirred about it. But more 
is needed than attention or indignation. There must be deter- 


mified action, firm and unabated, till the foul thing is cast out, 
and the flaying, opening, and dissection of live animals, under 





any pretext whatever, is abolished. One cannot believe that 
Englishmen should, in the light of the information they now 
possess, tolerate the infliction of torture on innocent and helpless 
creatures, endowed with sensibility, intelligence, and affection. 
Knowledge so sought is forbidden knowledge, relief so obtained 
for ourselves can have no blessing. 

We are told that if experiments on live animals are forbidden 
by law, the surgeons will experiment on human beings instead, 
It is much more likely that this will follow as the result of the 
present practice than be a substitute for it. The lesser is sure to 
lead to the greater, or at least to a less gentle treatment of the 
human patient, by men who have been trained in the infliction of 
torture. In spite of all that people may say about the high 
character of English surgeons for humanity and gentleness, 
vivisection, if permitted, must increase. International communi- 
cation is now so constant, that the habits of different countries are 
becoming more and more alike. What is now done by surgeons 
in Italy and Germany will certainly be done here in England, at 
no distant day. And everybody allows that vivisection is carried 
to a great excess in those countries. Let us dismiss all idea of 
this English character being likely to remain for ever of so sur- 
passingly superior a sort as some journals would wish us to 
believe.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. H. Motynevx. 


POETRY. 
> 
POLITICS ARE DEAD. 


‘* Potitrics are dead!” every question settled, 

So I hear it said,—and it makes me nettled. 

Questions still are plenty in our little isle ; 

I could tell you twenty, if you'll only wait awhile,— 
Only wait a little, wait a little, wait a little while. 


First, there are the poor, mark of every slaughter, 
Cesspools at their door, sewage in their water : 

In each crowded dwelling poison’d air and vile ; 

So you'll hear men telling, if you'll only wait a while. 


Next, there is the drink, licensed source of ruin ; 

For Magistrates must wink at what their friends are brewing ; 
Madness, murder, riot,—on it all they smile : 

But tho’ men keep quiet, yet it’s only for a while. 


Then, too, there's the land; poor folk cannot get it ; 
Landlords understand too well how to let it: 

Farmers, once contented, now begin to rile ; 

Swear they’re overrented, and they'll show it in a while. 


And is there no cure for wealth’s distribution ? 
Here great riches, lure! there great destitution ! 
Can these camps divided nothing reconcile ? 

So it seems decided, but it’s only for a while. 


Once I saw a ship on a calm seaswaying, 
‘The least finger-tip at its helm obeying: 
In the distance heaving rose a cloudy pile, 
But men unbelieving mocked it for awhile,— 
But ‘twas only for a little, for a very little while. 


So a mighty nation, rousing from its sleep, 
Feeling indignation through each fibre creep, 
Sick of special-pleaders, who with words beguile, 
To.its ancient leaders yet will rally in a while,— 
Only wait a little, wait a little, wait a little while. 


BOOKS. 


LORD AMBERLEY’S “ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.” * 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
Tuts work has more than one claim on the reader's attention. 
Its intrinsic interest is considerable, but we can easily imagine 
that the first feelings it will arouse will be of a nature which 
rather tend to confuse an estimate of its intrinsic interest. ‘* The 
adherents of the universal religion,” the writer tells us, after con- 
fessing such disadvantages as they have in comparison with the 
adherents of that particular form of religion called Christianity, ‘‘are 
not without a happiness of theirown. ..... They desire but the 
Truth, and the Truth has made them free. ..... They are not 





* Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viacount Amberley. London: Triibner. 
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pained or troubled because other men see not as they see. They aim 


not at conquering the minds of men, far rather would they stimulate | 


and help them to discover a higher truth than they themselves 
have been permitted to know. And as their action will be in- 


aspired with the hope of contributing their mite to the treasury of | 


human knowledge, well-being, and moral good, so their death 
will be the expression of that peaceful faith which has sustained 
their lives. Even though when torn away, when in their own | 
judgment they have still much to do, they will not repine at the 
necessity of leaving it undone, even though they are well aware 
that their names, which might have been illustrious in the annals 
of our race, will now be buried in oblivion. For the disappear- | 
ance of a single life is but a ripple on the ocean of humanity, and 


humanity feels it not.” (IL, 495-6.) The posthumous work of | 


ene who in these words describes his own fate appeals to the 
reader with an interest that is at once adventitious and legitimate, 
nor are we prepared to say exactly what would remain if this were 
subtracted. We should in any case regard it as worthy of respectful 
criticism, and of some decided censure. 

Our first objection regards the plan of the work. A study of 
the Evolution of Religion—in which words we should describe 
Lord Amberley’s real object—seems to us utterly confused by the 
jumble of historical and non-historical religions which meets us 
here. The defects of such a framework are as obvious as its re- 
dundancies. Why, for instance, is the religion of classic nations 
not thought worthy of mention? A strange allusion in Vol. IL, 
p. 492, suggests the surely impossible fact that it has not been 
thought worthy of acquaintance. But this kind of confusion is 
the natural result of deserting the good old geographical outlines 
for such an arbitrary arrangement as that which here sets the 
reader to study the holy books of a religion in one chapter, and 
its prophets in another. The perusal of such a work gives a con- 
stant sense of repetition, and an ultimate sense of incompleteness. 

However, itis not a defective plan which will most jar on 
the feelings of some among Lord Amberley’s readers. They 
will feel, in turning from his sympathetic account of the 
religions of India and China, to the cold flippancy with which 
he discusses that under which Europe has become the focus 
of the world, that the saying, ‘‘Lorsqu’on n’aime plus, on 
ne se souvient pas d’avoir aimé,” falls short of the truth, and 
that even in a just nature extinct love forbids justice. They will 
discern, with not unmixed regret, as they read some pages where 
the author seems to have surrendered his pen to a modern 
Lucian, without Lucian’s point or wit, that there is a Nemesis by 
which good-taste takes flight when reverence is banished, and 
that the literary instinct is here at one with something deeper. 
But although it is true that there is something offensive in this 
criticism which is the fault of an individual, we must not 
forget that it rests on an assumption generally supposed 
to be a part of the faith it assails. This work is the 


natural outcome of the teaching that there is one true reli- | 


gion, and a great many false religions. So far as Christians 
have ever taught that belief, they prepare ammunition for the 
attack which is here made on Christianity. When men accus- 
tomed to this view look on the progress of thought, they see, almost 
at the first glance, that the sense of communion with the invisible 
must be everywhere trustworthy, or everywhere untrustworthy. 


It is impossible for an impartial thinker to turn a page of history | 


without confessing to himself that Religion, whether it is a good | 
thing or a bad thing, is at least a unity. 
late must be granted to all its votaries, or refused to all. And | 


we must confess, however deeply we lament it, that those who | 
say, ‘* All dreams of a Heavenly Father are false, except what | 
wereoriginated on a narrow slip of the coast of the Mediterranean,” | 


prepare the way for those who say, ‘‘ All such dreams are false 
throughout the world.” We should have thought, indeed, that 
the first assertion belonged to the past, and these volumes, so far 
as they take a polemic aspect, seem to us to be addressed to a 
past condition of things; but this is not easy and perhaps not 
very important to decide. Profoundly true are the words of 
Lessing, that ‘* superstition does not lose her influence when she 
is recognised,” and it may well be that a belief which has long 
ceased to have any positive hold on the mind still shapes with 
the mould of long association the protest of those who deny it. 
Non-Christians will argue that Christianity is as delusive as all 
other religions, long after Christians have ceased to assert that 
it is the only exception to the general law of illusion in the spiritual 
world. 

The volumes before us, at all events, are a specimen of such an 
argument, though we, perhaps, do some injustice to the candour 


and gentleness of the greater portion of the book in fixing the | 


attention on what is polemic in them. Except when the author 
| Speaks of the faith of Judma, there is no want of sympathy for 
' those who look up to a Being near them and unseen by them, 
and the following passage, which, as the most interesting in the 
| book, we give entire, seems to us to contain a true clue through 
the tangled labyrinth of men’s thoughts concerning that which is 
above them :— 

“ First of all, there arises in the mind of man, as soon as he begins 
| to speculate on the world in which he lives, the idea of a Creator, ” He 
| cannot conceive the existence of thé material objects with which he is 
| familiar, without conceiving also some Being more powerful than him- 
| self, who has made them what they are. His notions of creation may 

be, no doubt, extremely limited. He may confine the operation of his 
| God to that small portion of the universe with which he is most familiar. 
| But that the idea of an invisible yet pre-eminent deity arises very early 
in the mental development of the human race, and remains brooding 
dimly above the popular idolatry, has been abundantly shown. This is 
the belief in God the Father. The second stage, so closely interwoven 
with the first as to be inseparable from it in actual history, is 
the incarnation of this idea. The supreme Creator is too 
lofty, too great, too abstract to be held steadily before the 
mind, and worshipped in his unclouded glory...... No sooner 
is the religious idea conceived in the mind, than it begins to be 
clothed in flesh and blood...... Then a concrete expression is 
desired, and we have in poetical language the belief in God the Son. 
Last of all comes the belief in God the Holy Spirit. With this step a 
far higher grade of religious sentiment is reached, for God is now con- 
ceived not only as creating or governing the world without, but as 
entering into the mind of man, to inspire his relations and influence 
his heart. A relation which up to this time was merely external is 
rendered internal and intimate. The Holy Spirit not only speaks to 
our souls, it speaks in them and through them. We receive net the 
commands of an almighty potentate, but the inspiring force of a being 
who, while raising us above ourselves, is still a part, the best part, of 
ourselves.” (Vol. IL, pp. 433-434.) 

The process thus traced by Lord Amberley is summed up by 
him in some lines of Heine’s, prefaced as a motto to this section, 
paraphrasing the last quotation, which some of his readers will 
smile at hearing him describe as an autobiographic utterance of 
faith from the poet. Most of us will be inclined to think that 
Heine has more truly intimated his object of worship in some 
jingling verses, where he makes the most sacred name in the 
Hebrew Scriptures at once a rhyme and antithesis to the Venus 
of Canova. But we may take his dramatic utterance as a poetic 
translation of the paragraph we have quoted above, and a true 
expression of much individual development, whatever it was in 
relation to this very unexpected witness in the Court of Theology. 

If the relation to a Divine being lies, as we believe it does, at 
the root of all human relation, we shall best understand the varied 
stages of its development by referring them to these human 
types. It is our belief that the bonds which make men into 
families are all indications of and guides to other bonds which 
join man to God, that that primal relation gathers up the variety 
of feeling and duty which human kindred exercises and develops. 
For the simplest stage of religious belief, this is obvious enough. 
The trust, the reverence, the loyalty which, under even tolerably 
happy circumstances, are the portion of a child in its father’s 
home, outgrow their object, and want a larger space for exercise 
/and stronger support to lean on. They find their natural de- 
| velopment in the belief in one who is above humanity, just as 

the father is above the child; one who called it into life by 
that mysterious creation of which fatherhood is (and in early 
| ages, was still more definitely) the human type; one who sur- 
|rounds it with exactly that fostering care of which human 
parentage is the only instance amongst quite average humanity ; 








Its fundamental postu- | | one before whom they may pour out their needs and hopes with 


| that unfaltering egotism for which, under a like restriction, only 
this relation affords the perfectly secure earthly channel. Whether 
this is the historically earliest form of religion, we are much in- 
| clined to doubt, but there is no doubt that it is an expansion of 
'that feeling which is the first human emotion, that it is the 
simplest element in the compound whole which we know as 
Were we to give it some distinct title, we should call 
it the ethical element in religion. It translates, with a child’s 
| ultimateness, ** | ought” into “Thou wilt.” The moral world is 
perfectly simple, obedience and disobedience sum up the realms 
of good and of evil, and we have but to return to the allegiance 
that is the human right quite as much as the human duty, in 
order to be delivered from all that humanity need desire to 
escape, and obtain all that is its true and permanent blessedness. 
The second stage of religion—second, we mean, in order of 
thought, concerning chronological sequence we say nothing— 
reposes on a relation that, if it is less intimate than the child's de- 
pendence on the father, is more enduring, and covers a wider 
space. ‘The tie of brotherhood, the claim on sympathies that are 
rooted in common difficulties and experiences, the love that gives 
what it receives, is, among limited human beings, strongest per- 
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haps in those natures which are least responsive to the love of 
pure reverence, and comes out most distinctly in those ages which, 
like our own, recoil from all the relations of authority, and reject 
the ideal of obedience. The worship of the Father and the wor- 
ship of the Brother are in a certain sense opponents. A rigid 
Monotheism recoils from the belief in Incarnation as from idolatry. 
We can hardly hope, in our present space, to do more than state 
our own view that this strong sense of the Divine in humanity 
supplies the philosophical element in religion. The word is much 
more inadequate than was the epithet “ethical” for the first set 
of tendencies, but it is, on the whole, the best we can find to de- 
scribe the interests and desires which are awakened by the belief 
that a Son of God has appeared in human flesh, and that the 
drama of human history centres in, and does not merely originate 
from, a Divine being. 

Our view of the antagonism of these forms of religion would 
be quite refuted by Lord Amberley’s assertion that ‘‘ the second 
stage is so closely interwoven with the first as to be inseparable 
from it in actual history,” if this assertion were true, but it seems 
to us flatly contradicted by the passages we quote below. ‘That 
the religion of the Creator and the religion of the Redeemer may 
each stand alone might, doubtless, be shown from many phases of 
religious life; it seems to us sufficiently established by the exist- 
ence of the two great religions which we would here cite as their 
types,—Zoroastrianism and Buddhism. 

These representative faiths were each the result of a great 
religious reformation—that which in the long twilight before the 
dawn of history separated the monotheism of Persia from the 
original nature-worship of the Aryan race, and that which at a 
period of not more than five or six centuries before our 
era brought Buddhism out of Brahmanism. We are somewhat 
disappointed by our author's extracts from the holy books 
which are the authorities for the Zoroastrian faith. How- 
ever, it would be very difficult to give anything but a disappoint- 
ing account of the Zendavesta. In reading through such a series 
of writings as these Parsee Scriptures, an impression is made on 
the mind that it is impossible to convey by extracts. Amid great 
tedium and much triviality, there arises a sense of some power 
speaking through the writer like a spring bubbling up through 
the rock,—a sense which the very omission of all that is tedious and 
trivial destroys. ‘The words become trite when they are quoted ; but 
no Christian can read these Scriptures without feeling strangely at 
home, The attempts that have been made by missionaries to 
detach the Parsee from his creed in order to bring him to Christ- 
ianity are the most lamentable instances of that suicidal spirit 
which, in surrendering a common element of faith in order to 
aggrandise what is special, undermines its standing-ground. The 
impulse which a hundred years ago drew a young Frenchman 
round half the world with a soldier’s knapsack on his back, to 
pursue the strange lore which, even through the garb of a lan- 
guage the very alphabet of which was strange to him, had put 
forth its fascination, was the beckoning from a beneficent spirit, 
that, just as the old foundations of all things sacred in Europe 
were to feel the shock of a great earthquake, was ready to reveal in 
the far East a wider: basis for the faith in the Invisible than the 

*creed of a single race, or even for a single civilisation. As the 
world of chivalry passed away, an older world emerged, and amid 
the vast unlikeness of what was lost and what was gained, there 
remained this one element common to the faith of the East and 
West,—the trust in an unseen Person, who had made the worlds, 
and was near to the heart of every earnest worshipper. 

In choosing this particular form of the faith of the East 
for a type of the religion of the Father (a choice for 
which not Lord Amberley, but his critic, is responsible), it 
must be confessed that we make a decision to which quota- 
tions could bring no verbal support. Lord Amberley gives one 
instance in which the name “ Father” is applied to Ormuzd (IL, 
160), but so far as we may trust the recollection of a superficial 
perusal of the Zendavesta, we should say it was about the only 
time this name is applied to the Divine being. Nevertheless Zoroas- 
trianism seems to us the most perfect specimen among Gentile 
religions of that faith which looks up to a God above 
humanity. It is, above all others, the religion of the conscience. 
It is a religion of a strenuous sense of duty, of a distinct recogni- 
tion of that inward dualism without which the distinctly moral 
life is impossible, and this is what we mean by the ethical stage 
of development. It is by no means always associated with this 
severe and simple form of Monotheism; it may exist where 
there is no sense of kindred with any invisible being at all, or it 
may co-exist with orthodox Christianity. But its natural ally is 
that spirit of simple reverence which is fostered by a belief in the 
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unity of the Divine nature, and of this belief, we conceive, 
the best instance that history has to show is that of the Persian 
creed. 

The religion which seems to us best to represent the phase of 
worship which turns from the God above man to the God among 
men, is more satisfactorily portrayed in these pages than that 
just noticed. lt may from one point of view be considered the 
most important of all the religions of the world, its votaries are 
by far the most numerous. But Buddhism does not need the 
poor attraction of numbers to win the attention of the student of 
human thought and faith. Most of all bas it a strong claim on 
the interest of the adherents of a belief in some respects strongly 
resembling its own. There are many striking resemblances, most 
of which are noted in this volume, between the history of the 
originator of Buddhism, and him to whom the Wesé has from 
about five centuries later paid the same mystic reverence. But 
there are striking differences between the history of Jesus and of 
Sakya Muni, and even the contrast between a death on the 
cross and an old age of peace and honour takes the second 
place beside the message of one who came to reveal the 
Father, and one who came to teach the way to that blank 
negation of all existence which is the goal of Buddhist desire. 
While we dwell on the principles which are to guide men in their 
mutual dealings, we might mistake the Buddhist Gospel for our 
own ; he whose life carried out his own saying (quoted by Lord 
Amberley in a former treatise on Buddhism), ‘I will return 
the man who does me wrong the protection of my ungrudging 
love,” fulfilled the lesson of the Sermon on the Mount as few of 
its followers have done. But his message regarding that which 
is above humanity was quite different. Here the Elder Brother 
stands alone. There is no Heavenly Father. Buddhism is, in 
fact, cited by Lord Amberley ‘‘as a refutation of the statement 
that belief in a personal God is necessary to religion.” (IL, 397.) 
What does this imply ? It is that the ideal of the God among 
men may become so vivid and so prominent that it may obliterate 
the idea of the God above man. The Brother whom we have seen 
may take the place of the Father whom we have not seen and 
cannot see, 

It is much more difficult rightly to characterise this second stage 
of religion than the first. ‘The worship of a God above and separate 
from humanity is not distorted into anything but itself ; it becomes 
meagre and narrow, as in Mahommedanism, but it always keeps 
the attention fixed on the same object. But the worship of a 
human God tends to pass into polytheism. ‘The formula of this 
stage of belief is not ‘Thou ought,” but ‘“‘'Thou mayest.” The 
apotheosis of humanity appears to set a sanction on a/l human 
tendencies, as it does, we believe, set a sanction on all that are 
fundamentally and characteristically human. Luther's language 
about faith, for instance, is at once an example of the truth and 
the distortion of this belief. Any one who carried out the prin- 
ciple as it is sometimes expressed in a passionate narrowness, 
would lose the very idea of duty. 

The instance of the religion of Incarnation which we. have 
chosen here may not appear to illustrate this statement. Indeed, 
it would probably seem to many that Buddhism, as expounded 
in Lord Amberley’s pages, is the most purely moral of religions. 
Pure, disinterested love, an actual passion of sympathy and 
pity, is the central feeling unfolded by all Buddhist legends. 
Christianity has nothing more tender, more self-obliterating ; and 
if, indeed, to love one’s brother as oneself be the fulfilling of the 
law, it is fulfilled in this ideal as it has hardly ever been elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, this ideal rather makes morality unnecessary than is 
Love is the fulfilling of the law, but it is not the 
law. ‘lhe idea of Duty is the substitute for, though by no means 
the enemy to, the emotion of Love. ‘There seems in this religion 
no room for condemnation. ‘The sinner is included in that em- 
brace of divine pity with which the whole human race is rescued 
from its misery, and, in that glow of compassion, indignation dis- 
appears. Nothing is more unlike this feeling than the dualism of 
Zoroaster. ‘The sense of conflict within, the need of conflict 
without, the distinct antithesis of the light and the darkness, 
belong to one moral phase, and the passion of tender, catholic 
pity, embracing all sentient being, to a very different, almost an 
antagonistic one. 

‘Taken alone, we believe the ethical element in religion is antago- 
nistic to that which we have, with a full knowledge how little that 
is said here justifies the term, denominated its philosophical 
element. A spirit of intense sympathy with all human tendencies 
—or to give its Christian aspect more truly, with a divine ideal of 
humanity—is prone to a certain contempt for the mere fulfilment 
of the moral law. Nothing seems to us to illustrate this antago- 
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nism more distinctly than the fact that in the early centuries of 
our era there was so much pure, un-Christian theism. The 
model for the satire of a Juvenal was probably a more 
hopeful subject for conversion than the thinker who was 
imbued with the pure theism of Plutarch or Epictetus. And it 
is possible, perhaps, for many who have now come to feel the 
thought of a divine Elder Brother the one hope for the race, to 
recall the time when it seemed to them aform of idolatry. Between 
the thought of a particular individual, born in such a place at 
such a date, present then and there in some sense in which he is 
not present here and now, and the thought of the Heavenly 
Father alike accessible to the prayer of his children in every place 
and at every time, there is a great chasm. What is to bridge it? 
What is to bring these two hostile convictions into harmony? 
What is the combining element that resolves the contradiction, 
and makes one of two? We have indicated the answer as it is 
given in these volumes, but even the very few words we should add 
to it must be deferred for a future article. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 

Tue last Queen of France will not hold a place in the romance 
of history so large and lasting as that which Mary Stuart 
has occupied, nor can controversy concerning her have so wide 
a range and so acrimonious a spirit. And yet the nearer figure in 
the distances of the past is a more tragic one than the farther, 
by many degrees of grief and suffering, and especially in the 
sense of the utter cruelty of contrast. Mary Stuart has been made 
supremely interesting by every pen which has attempted to tell 
her story, whether guided by admiration and pity, or by dislike. 
The romance of the time and the facts is irresistible, whether they 
be dealt with in the one spirit or in the other, and the Queen of 
Scots is the typical image of the irony of fate. Marie Antoinette 
is a truer and completer typical image of that irony, when one 
follows the outlines of her life’s story, from its purple- 
born dawn to the coffin which cost seven francs, and 
the quicklime-lined pit in the common graveyard. But the 
frightful convulsion in which she perished upheaved so many 
striking individuals, and involved so many awful catastrophes, 
that she loses the reality and extent of her dreadful pre-eminence 
in most of the memoirs and histories which depict her ; and also, 
her personal qualities were not of the romantic, nor—except the 
grand and simple courage which she displayed in the evil days— 
of the heroic order. The Austrian princess might have been a 
common-place person enough, if her surroundings had not been so 
exceptional and unnatural, even for a royal lady under the old 
régime; but Mary Stuart would have made her mark in any age, 
in any position ; the individuality of her would no more have been 
repressible than that of her ‘‘ good cousin” who killed her, if they 
had both been born to the lowly lot for which the Poet-Laureate 
makes the Princess Elizabeth sigh. Perhaps it is because 
we always see Marie Antoinette in somebody's hands, an object 
of or an agent in some scheme, that she is never so distinct as to 
gain our warm sympathies until she commands them by her un- 
surpassed suffering. Managed by her mother, managed by her 
husband's aunts and sisters-in-law, and by Mercy d’Argenteau, her 
mother’s confidential friend (whose functions came unpleasantly 
near those of a spy), in her Dauphiness-days, Marie Antoinette— 
the poetic description of Edmund Burke notwithstanding—is not 
a very interesting personage to contemplate, except in the light 
of compassion for a mere girl, parted from all the wholesome and 
pious happiness of girlhood and of home, and thrust into an 
atmosphere of low, selfish, scheming, habitual falsehood, mere 
cold lip-service, in which no girlish graces of mind and soul 
could thrive, and where she found the only relief from the con- 
straint and pretence of her scrutinised and calumniated life in the 
indulgence of a capricious vanity. 

‘* L’ Autrichienne,” who never saw her own country after she 
was fifteen, and adopted France only too thoroughly, was, it 
seems to us, judging from her correspondence with her mother, 
intelligent and affectionate, simple, and endowed with a sense of 
humour which she would have been better without. It was 
dangerous,—it got in her way, it tripped her up. The story of 
her first years in France is very sad, under all its brilliance, when 
one remembers that she was so young, that she had come from 
so homely a home, and that she had not a true friend in the 
world, not even in the dull and indifferent husband, who learned, 
indeed, to love her afterwards, but. never learned that, though 
she made some blinders, she was far more intelligent than he, 
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and especially never learned that a division of their interests was 
an absurd impossibility, a chimzera with which his advisers either 
wickedly or ignorantly frightened him. The Dauphiness is never 
distinct to one’s fancy, except in the perfect womanliness of 
the picture one forms of her; there is not a masculine trait 
in her character or conduct, not even after she had begun 
to meddle in affairs of State ; her insight, her instincts, her pre- 
judices, and her errors were all womanly. The flight from 
Lochleven and the famous ride to Carbery would have been as 
impossible to Marie Antoinette as the endurance of Louis's stolid 
obstinacy, and the observance of perfect respect at the moments 
when her intellect, her heart, and her good-taste must all have 
been in revolt against him, would have been to Mary Stuart. 
Motherhood formed the character and filled the heart of the one 
woman, it seems to have made no impression at all upon the 
other. 

Every writer upon the Revolution presents the Queen of France 
in colours to suit the general tone of his picture, whether he be a 
historian or a romance-writer ; from M. Louis Blanc, who affects 
to believe her guilty in the matter of the Diamond Necklace, 
while he affects to believe Robespierre innocent in the Sainte- 
Amaranthe affair, and praiseworthy as regards the execution of 
Danton and Desmoulins; to Alexandre Dumas, who dances her 
like a puppet through a series of intrigues; and Erckmann- 
Chatrian, who ignore her importance and action in the Revolu- 
tion, and dismiss her “ supplice” in two lines; not to men- 
tion the other numerous writers belonging to both categories. 
On the other hand, the writers of memoirs of the Queen have 
generally selected, among the incidents and features of the Re- 
volution, those which serve to illustrate their respective views of 
her, and though to a certain extent that is right, and the only 
method possible where the solitary figure en évidence must have 
so lurid a background, the selection has rarely been made with 
impartiality, and the reader who does not share the idée fixe of 
the writer, but wishes to be guided to the formation of a true 
ideal, finds himself confused, either by unbounded panegyric, or 
by a common-sense conviction that no single individual, even 
though she was a queen, could possibly have done the amount of 
evil attributed to Marie Antoinette, unless every man in power 
and place had been either a villain or a fool, or both. 

Mr. Yonge’s “‘ Life of Marie Antoinette,” with all ite merits, 
has not that of repairing the general indistinctness of the Queen's 
image as presented to us in her youth; all the people who 
schemed and intrigued about and around her are plainer, to our 
fancy, than she is, in the days when she drew eulogiums from 
such widely different sources as Edmund Burke and Horace 
Walpole. ‘The flowery flatteries of that joyous time are but 
vague, and in the letters of the Dauphiness to her mother, and 
the stern rebukes and astute counsels of perhaps the most 
passionately-political woman that ever. lived —for Maria 
Theresa loved politics better than she loved her children, 
though her maternal love was very strong and constant—we 
come upon the anguis in herbd. 

Mr. Yonge has shown great judgment and discretion in 
selecting from the mass of correspondence at his disposal, 
and he meets the objection which might be taken to his 
reliance on M. Feuillet de Conches, by pointing out that 
the letters from his collection which are incorporated in 
this narrative are taken from the unimpugned portion of the 
“Recueil.” He has consulted a great number of authorities, 
and he has gleaned from them all the salient incidents of the life 
of the Queen, for whom he has an ardent admiration. He has 
produced the most interesting history of Marie Antoinette which 
has yet been written in English, and nothing can be more ardent 
than his panegyric on the woman whose fate was terrible 
enough to have blinded the world to worse faults than those which 
the least partial scrutiny can impute to Marie Antoinette. 
His style is, however, so devoid of picturesqueness, that he fails 
to stir the feelings of his readers as such a subject should stir 
them; the inner meaning, the frightful interior struggle and 
anguish of those concluding years are not reproduced ; it is with 
the external aspect of them, horrible, indeed, but not the worst, 
that the writer deals. Thus, while his work is valuable, it is not 
entirely satisfactory ; a certain flatness comes sometimes to dis- 
appoint the reader, and make him long for a life of this wretchedest 
of women written outwards from the inner view of her, less a 
defence than an analysis. Such a life would be a feat of extra- 
ordinary difficulty ; the knowledge of the end in the writer's mind, 
the shadow of the guillotine, the prolonged agony of the death- 
ride, which resumed in itself all that the most powerful 
and the gloomiest imagination could conceive of the anguish 
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of contrast, is always thrown over the preceding years, insensibly | modified version of its own laws. In the present book, a poet of 
influencing their significance, and especially exaggerating one’s | some eminence and a patriot of the first water gives a detailed 


impatience with the frivolity and love of pleasure which were 
Marie Antoinette’s chief faults. 


is also apt to forget that she had no resource but to believe in 
and cling to the mere veneer of friendship and good-feeling, which 
‘in her daily life represented all that her warm heart and quick in- 
tellect longed for of love and companionship. The cowardly 
selfishness of the friends to whom she attached herself so fondly 
is too often charged upon the Queen, by a kind of reflection 
which is not fair to her who suffered so much from them. To 
our mind, Marie Antoinette’s love for her friends, which, if not 
always, or even often, wise, was both eager and constant, is one 
of the great charms of her image, amid the selfish cynicism of that 
cold-hearted and shallow society. This, however, does not blind us 
to the errors into which her friendships led her. We suppose nobody 
believes, not even the apologists of the worst excesses and the 
vilest men of the Revolution, that Marie Antoinette was an un- 
faithful wife; and we admire the good-taste with which Mr. 
Yonge passes almost scornfully over the scurrilous and disgusting 
imputations upon the Queen on which the rascally pamphleteers 
of the Revolution lived, and to which men like Desmoulins and 
Hérault, who, even in their excesses, ought not to have fallen so 
low, lent themselves. Mr. Yonge comments with reason upon 
the incredulity of loose livers and free-thinkers when the virtue 
of Marie Antoinette was impugned. It is strong presumptive 
evidence indeed for the Queen’s innocence that Horace Walpole 
believed in it, and that Madame Du Deffand did not call it in 
question. 

Mr. Yonge’s work does not add to the general knowledge of 
the facts of Marie Antoinette’s life, nor does it place her in any 
novel light. He is a panegyrist, though not extravagant; but he 
would be more effective and would more readily touch the 
sympathies of his readers, if his judgment upon the enemies of the 
Monarchy and the /auteurs of the Revolution were less pro- 
miscuous and more discriminating. He has read and gleaned 
from an immense number of works on this seemingly inexhaustible 
subject, and he has condensed the facts with skill, so that his 
work will no doubt be the chosen reference for students of the 
time who prefer having their information boiled down. We regret 
that Mr. Yonge has not given the benefit of doubt to some of 
the disputed incidents of a history which, however carefully it be 
filtered through impartial historical scrutiny, must retain enough 
of the horrible and the disgraceful to make it an indelible stain on 
a phase in the life of the once chivalrous French nation. For 
instance, he relates the incident of the worst outrage of the return 
of the Royal Family from Versailles to Paris—the hoisting of the 
heads of the two soldiers of the Queen’s guard on pikes, and the 
dressing their hair at Sevres—asif there had never been a question 
of its authenticity. Yet he cannot have read some of the writings 
on his own list, or M. Louis Blanc’s history (he does not, how- 
ever, allude to the latter work), without being aware that repeated 
and emphatic denial is given to this story by several creditable 
writers. It does not matter very much, after all, except asa proof of 
the authenticity of the other horrors which they do not attempt to 
deny, that this accusation is refuted by the partisans of the Re- 
volution, and that they make so strong a point of its not being 
true, An occasional foot-note, admitting the dissentients in cer- 
tain matters, would have improved Mr. Yonge’s book, and not 
weakened his claim to having been guided in his judgment by the 
preponderance and credit of the evidence. This omission is but 


a small fault in a work of remarkable merit and interest, which |: 


will, we do not doubt, become the popular English history of 
Marie Antoinette. 


A BOOK ABOUT FINLAND.* 
Tue book before us is the most complete guide that has hitherto 
been published to the knowledge of one of the most important 
dependencies of Russia, the province that she snatched from 
Sweden at the close of the war of 1808. Finland has never made 
itself heard with the same distinctness as Poland, for it has spoken, 
and not shrieked, yct its patriotism is quite as vivid, and its in- 
dependence of sentiment quite as sincere. The efforts of the con- 
quering Power to impress its own language on its dependencies 
have been met with impotent rage at Warsaw and with a quiet 
smile at Helsingfors. Poland, by dint of successive revolts and 
ceaseless mutiny, has succeeded at last in almost destroying its 
own individuality; Finland, always loyal and always suave, has 
been able to preserve its own language, its own religion, and a 
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Her constant dread of ennui | 
provokes the reader, who knows what she did not know, and who | 





| sketch of his people and its history, the land it lives in, the men 


it has produced, and the threads of culture and progress that 
interpenetrate it. ‘There can be no more suggestive or instructive 
reading than such a chronicle of successful struggles against a poor, 
frost-bitten soil, a foreign and overpowering ruler, a forbidden 
language, and almost every other hardship that can threaten the 
individuality of a nation. 

The country comprised in the subject of this book is vast in 
area, though thin in population. Consisting virtually of the 
northern and eastern shores of the two great arms of the Baltic, 
the Gulfs of Finland and of Bothnia, it embraces within its politi- 
cal limits a huge strip of Lapland, extending almost from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Baltic; and farther south, a singular tract of 
mountain and forest, reticulated by an endless maze of fantas- 
tically winding lakes. Far in the north lurks the great inland 
sea of Enare, to whose mysterious waters few living things have 
ever penetrated ; far in the south, the apple-orchards of Abo 
tempt the fancy to believe in a far more genial latitude than Fin- 
land can in truth boast of. The very lowest points are but ona 
parallel with our own Shetland Isles, while the highest clusters of 
civilsation, the villages around Uleaborg, lie but little below the 
Arctic Circle itself. ‘The scenery of the coast is finer than that of 
Sweden, which faces it; the shore is fretted into iron-bound bays 
and romantic headlands, while one archipelago, the Aland Isles, 
long since made famous to us by the siege of Bomarsund, are 
sprinkled over the sea in a myriad forms of whimsical beauty. Far 
inland there winds among the pine-forests Lake Saima, the fourth 
in size of the inland waters of Europe, and from a height among 
the woods the spectator glances over such a labyrinth of tortuous 
lakes and massive forests as he must go to the Canadian border, 
and look down on the Lake of a Thousand Isles, fairly to match. 
Such is the land which has called out such a wealth of love from 
its children, a love of which the book under notice is, in some 
measure, the final blossom. 

The author divides his subject into six divisions. The first of 
these is concerned with the land itself. In prose, frequently 
diversified with descriptive poems, in the writer’s best manner, 
he gives a general sketch of the geography of Finland. Se vast 
and trackless are the romantic tracts at the back of the inhabited 
districts, that these are scarcely known even to the aborigines. 
Hence the author dwells at length on the characteristics of Lapp- 
mark and the lake-valleys of Tawastland,—the one so mountain- 
ous and rugged, the other preserving in its windless silence a 
thousand magical panoramas. It is doubtless with a grain of salt 
that we accept the raptures of a patriot geographer, and permit 
him to persuade us that ‘you may search in every country 
far and wide, and you will never find anything lovelier 
than Tawastland.” Of all this, or of the blue translucency 
of the ubiquitous Lake Saima, the ordinary tourist knows 
nothing, for his route to St. Petersburg from Stockholm 
takes him through the archjpelago of Aland, to the walls of Abo, 
round the rugged promontory of Hangii (specially celebrated in 
verse by Professor Topelius), to Helsingfors, the capital ; and on 
proceeding once more, he steams away from the Finnish coast,. 
past Cronstadt, to the mouth of the Neva, the utmost eccentricity 
extending no further than a visit to the ancient city of Viborg. 
The description of the interior, then, is of special interest to 
Northern travellers, and suggests that much might yet be very 
pleasantly done in exploring these central lake-valleys and 
romantic glens. 

The people are the next subject of our author's discussion, and 
he appropriately opens this part of his work by an account of the 
labours of Castrén, whose linguistical and ethnographical studies 
among the aborigines of Finland won him a name throughout 
Europe. But for the energy of this one man, the race, one of 
the most interesting existing, might have died out unnoticed and 
unstudied. The characteristics of the two savage Oriental races, 
the Lapps and the Finns, that inhabit the outlying districts of 
the country, then occupy the author ; he gives long extracts from 
the myths and folk-songs of each. Besides these races, another, 
the Tavastians, a Sclavonic branch, inhabits the central province ; 
along the coast the cultivated classes are of Swedish origin, and use 
the Swedish tongue. A few Kavels, and still fewer Russians, com- 
plete the number of the inhabitants of Finland. It is a matter of 
course that the author does not leave this section without copious 
extracts from the famous Finnish epic, the Kalevala. This poem, 
which was originally discovered and pieced together by Dr. Elias 
Lénnrot, was first given to the world in 1835 ; it is like no other 
collection of folk-songs in the world, and at once attracted im- 
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mense notice throughout Europe. It has already been translated 
into most of the greater languages. Its 22,800 verses contain a 
mythology wholly unique, and are besides occupied with the 
actions of a whole Walhalla of prehistoric Finnish heroes. 

This mythology and these heroic legends are minutely discussed 
by Professor Topelius in his third section. Into all this, and into 
the progress of the history, which, is elaborately treated farther 
on, we have no space to enter here, our object merely being to 
point out to readers interested in Scandinavia the publication of 
a book without a reference to which no forthcoming work on the 
people, history, or literature of the North can be said to be 
exhaustive. With regard to history, however, we cannot resist 
pointing to that passage which deals with that most difficult and 
delicate question, the occupation by Russia. Its piety, calm 
patriotism, and excellent good-sense might well be studied by the 
ill-advised inhabitants of another Russian dependency. The 
author comes to the conclusion that, after all, it is best for 
Finland, too poor and weak to defend itself, to be under 
the protection of Russia. The Finnish people, an Asiatic race, 
grew up under the shadow of Sweden into maturity, gaining all 
that culture could give it ; now it can stand alone, and has more 
real independence under a nation of another language and another 
character than if it had been merged into Sweden. The vehicle 
of the literature and art of Finland remains Swedish, but under 
the mild supremacy of Russia they have attained a flavour more 
completely original and independent. It must be remembered, in 
reading this implied laudation of Russia, that nowhere has the 
velvet so completely hidden the claws of the fierce Sclavonic 
power as in Finland, and that the University of Helsingfors 
has been left to regulate itself exactly after its own designs, as a 
centre of Finno-Swedish culture. 

From Helsingfors has gone out some of the best of modern 
Scandinavian literature. In the venerable Runeberg, Sweden 
possesses not only her best living poet, but the greatest lyrist that 
her history has brought her. Of other great names that Finland 
has produced, we may mention Fredrika Bremer, the novelist ; the 
poet Franzén ; Pacius, the musical composer; Porthan, who, in 
1770, founded that Academy of Belles Letters in Abo, “ Aurora,” 
out of which so much of the present high culture has arisen; 
Kellgren, the poet-laureate of Gustaf ITI., among many others that 
call, at least as loudly, for mention. All these are fully honoured 
in Professor Topelius’s book, and we notice but one omission, a 
serious one, that of the author's own illustrious name. To supply 
this deficiency, we will close this notice with a short sketch of his 
career. 

Zachris Topelius was born in 1818, and his life has been one eof 
uneventful devotion to literature. Fourteen years younger than 
Runeberg, he grew up just when that poet was making his most 
brilliant successes. Of all the writers who havesat at Runeberg’s 
feet—and that is equivalent to saying, of all the young Finland— 
‘Topelius is the one who has caught most of the pure elevation and 
ineffable freshness of the master. His lyrics are prized throughout 
Scandinavia. His best volume is that entitled Ljungblommor, 
** Heather-blossoms,” but he has been also successful as a drama- 
tist and as a novelist. But perhaps he is most of all valued for 
the charming books for children which he has written, and which 
have been received with universal approval. His modesty is best 
exemplified in the fact that in an exhaustive book about the 
country of which he is one of the ornaments, he has contrived to 
omit even the mention of his own name. 





THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH.* 
Tue movement for the endowment of research is no longer the 
impracticable crusade which it appeared to be twelve months ago. 
The activity of its promoters, and the unexpected sympathy 
which it has inspired in official quarters, have enabled it to make 
its way into the arena of practical politics. In thestruggle which 
is being carried on as to University reform, it is one of the forces 
which must be calculated for, and it is therefore extremely im- 
portant that we should understand its direction and its aim. The 
volume before us throws welcome light upon much that was 
before vague or enigmatical in the programme of the new party. 
It is a collection of essays, brought together by the co-operation 
of independent writers, and reviewing the several aspects of the 
subject from various stand-points. The authors with one voice 
condemn the present system of examinations and prize fellowships, 
though there is a marked difference of tone between the discrimi- 
nating severity of Mr. Mark Pattison and the fierce vituperation 
of Mr. Sayce. They are further agreed in thinking that a large 
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proportion of the endowments which, in their view, are now 
wasted or abused should be employed in liberal subsidies to “ re- 
search” or ‘‘ disinterested knowledge.” Their general position, 
both with reference to the past and to the future, is admirably 
stated in the very able and characteristic ‘review of the situa- 
tion ” which the Rector of Lincoln has prefixed to the volume. The 
ideal University, according to Mr. Pattison, is a place ‘‘ to which 
free science and liberal letters attract by their own lustre only such 
ingenuous youth as havea true vocation.” Oxfordand Cambridge 
were intended by the founders of the Colleges to answer this de- 
scription, But they have been perverted by a mistaken zeal for 
education into ‘great national lycées,” and have adopted, after 
the Jesuit seminaries, a system of examinations and bounties 
which attracts numbers who have no “ true vocation,” and pro- 
duces in its pupils, at best, ‘‘a base imitation of true knowledge.” 
It is against this misconception of the real purpose of a Univer- 
sity, this abuse of funds which were meant to foster quiet study 
in an atmosphere from which all vulgar emulation should be 
banished, that the movement for the ‘“*endowment of research” 
protests, ‘‘ We are beginning to see that science and letters are 
a vocation, that they have a value in themselves, and are not 
merely useful as teachable material. .... . That universities 
have other functions than that of educating youth. That liberal 
and scientific culture, intelligence, and the whole domain of mind 
is a national interest, as much as agriculture, commerce, banking, 
or water-supply.” (p. 22.) ‘To the principle, as it is thus stated, 
and as it is illustrated historically by Mr. Cotton in the lucid and 
temperate essay which follows, it is impossible to take much ex- 
ception. It is true that, whatever Oxford and Cambridgemay have 
been meant to be, they are, as a matter of fact, and in our opinion 
they will continue to be in the main, educational institutions. But 
that they should, in addition to their teaching and examining ma- 
chinery, provide a home for mature and independent study is an emi- 
nently reasonable requirement. Nor can it be denied that some con- 
siderable portion of the funds which now go in prize fellowships 
might be more usefully employed in encouraging the labours of 
scholars and scientific inquirers, It is melancholy to think how 
much the progress of knowledge has been retarded by the hard 
conditions which our modern life imposes upon the vocation of 
the student. Every one who has seen anything of the silent 
struggles of men of genius or originality with uncongenial sur- 
roundings, can call to mind instances in which the creative in- 
stinct has been either altogether blunted by the constant pressure 
of sordid cares, or degraded into the service of lucrative, but un- 

worthy, employments. The splendid endowments which are 
squandered on All Souls and kindred anachronisms might supply 
to many the means of leisure, and the freedom from vulgar 
anxieties, which are almost indispensable to a fruitful pursuit of 
science or philosophy. ‘The Universities themselves would 
gain by the introduction into their rather prim and stereo- 
typed societies of such a stimulating element. They would 
justly claim a share in the prestige of their new members’ achieve- 
ments, and far from abandoning their educational work, they 
would constantly be recruiting the numbers and invigorating the 
energy of their teaching staff. And here we must protest against 
the notion which runs through all these essays, and which seems 
to us equally repugnant to experience and to common-sense,—that 
the work of education cannot be carried on together with the 
work of research. To take Oxford and Cambridge alone, the 
voluntary labour expended on literary or scientific inquiries by 
those who are actively engaged in college duties contrasts very 
favourably, both in the value and the amount of its results, with 
the languid and spasmodic “studies” or “‘ monographs” of the 
‘‘ unencumbered investigator.” It must not be forgotten that 
the academical work of the University tutor only occupies him 
during six months of every year. If during the remaining six 
months he can or will do nothing, we do not see what great thing 
can reasonably be expected from him when he has the whole 
twelve to himself. In Germany, again, of whose unquestioned 
superiority in the matter of original research we are reminded in 
this volume with almost nauseating frequency, the scientific class 
are almost to a man engaged in tuition. For our own part, we 
have sufficient Philistinism to hope very little from the average 
investigator, secure of his income, unembarrassed by educational 
responsibilities, and lapped in the intellectual Sybaritism of our 
homes of learning. We are not concerned to defend the reckless 
prodigality, with which University funds are at present lavished 
on persons who have done nothing for the place except win its 
prizes, and intend to do nothing for their money except carry 
about with them into society the impressive jargon of the higher 
culture. But we fail to see the merits of a reform which would 
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result in the creation of a gigantic system of sinecures, and which 
would fill Oxford and Cambridge with a select corps of well- 
endowed ‘ Researchers,’ waiting for the afflatus of a happy idea, or 
languidly toying with the preliminaries of a great discovery. 

Of course Dr. Appleton and Mr. Sayce will tell us that this isa 
gross misrepresentation, a grotesque caricature, of their favourite 
scheme. ‘The investigator whom they have in their mind’s eye is 
a very different being,—a man of proved capacity, who has already 
given hostages to culture, and who may be trusted to go on 
‘ researching’ for the pure love of it. No doubt, there are such 
people, and they ought to find their way to the Universities; but 
where are they to be found, how are they to be chosen, by what 
means is their activity to be secured? These are important 
practical questions, and we should have felt more obliged to our 
essayists if they would have thrown a little light on them, and 
dwelt rather less on generalities which everybody admits. Dr. 
Appleton, for instance, to whom we naturally turn for infor- 
mation, takes up nearly a quarter of the volume with a reprint 
of two papers on the ‘economical character” of educational 
endowments. He might, we think, with advantage have allowed 
these not very favourable specimens of his dialectical ability to 
remain where they were, and have applied himself to removing 
the substantial obstacles which lie in his path. The first of the 
two essays is mainly taken up with proving that, inasmuch as the 
higher education might be made self-supporting, all endowment 
of it is ‘a wasteful diversion of wealth from productive purposes.” 
It is, of course, true that the existence of endowments enables 
people to purchase education at a cheaper price than they would 
otherwise have to give for it. But, says Dr. Appleton, they would 
pay the difference if the bounty were removed, and the liberated 
fund would be devoted to productive purposes. That either of 
these results would follow is by no means clear to us ; and even if 
they would, the real argument for educational endowments, which 
is that they enable capacity to break through the artificial barriers 
of birth and fortune, remains entirely unaffected. We altogether 
demur to Dr. Appleton’s statement that scholarships are only, or 
mainly, gained by those who have been expensively educated at 
school, and who are, therefore, able to do without them. 

Dr. Appleton’s second essay is written to maintain the paradox 
that the endowment of research is a form of productive expendi- 
ture. To express his conclusion in his own words, he attempts 
to show “that knowledge ..... possesses all the essential 
marks of wealth, and that therefore that portion of the material 
resources of a nation which is employed in carrying on and re- 
munerating the labours of research, in whatever field of inquiry, 
‘is a highly productive part of its expenditure.’” (p. 115.) It is 
to be remembered that the term ‘‘ knowledge” is here used in a 
peculiar and restricted sense, and is expressly divested of all 
its educational or industrial applications. It means truth, as it ap- 
pears to the mind of its discoverer, the state of consciousness 
which results when a man ‘‘comes at first-hand in contact with 
fact.” (p. 113.) To say that the labour spent in the acquisition 
of such an object is ‘‘ productive” appears to us to be mere trifling 
with language. Productive labour is labour spent in the acquisition 
of wealth; wealth includes those commodities, and those only, 
which command a price in the market, or which, in the economist’s 
phrase, possess ‘‘ exchange value ;” and to give a thing exchange 
value, it must not only be desired by somebody other than the 
producer and be difficult to obtain, but it must also be capable 
of being transferred. Dr. Appleton admits that knowledge, in his 
sense of the term, is not a transferable commodity, and that it is 
not quoted in the market. How, then, can it be said ‘‘ to possess 
all the essential marks of wealth?” Obviously, only by aban- 
doning or mutilating the definition of ‘ wealth” which is given 
by every economist of repute—an achievement of speculative 
audacity from which apparently Dr. Appleton does not shrink. 
He certainly does not help us much by his analogy of a violin, 
whose maker and player ‘should always of necessity be one,” 
and whose “ player should always of necessity perform upon the 
instrument for his own enjoyment alone.” (p. 113.) Apart from 
the difficulties, physical and metaphysical, which the conception of 
such an instrument presents to the ordinary mind, it is sufficient 
to remark that could it exist, it would not be an article of wealth, 
and that the labour spent, whether in making it or in playing on 
it, would be equally and in the same sense unproductive. The 
truth is, we suspect (though the suggestion is made with be- 
coming diffidence), that Dr. Appleton has fallen a victim to the 
time-honoured fallacy which lurks in the ambiguous term “ pro- 
ductive.” He is anxious to show that money spent on the en- 
couragement of research is not spent unproductively, in the sense 
of being squandered on an idle and frivolous pursuit. But that 





is a very different thing from saying that it is spent pro. 
ductively from the economist’s point of view. The labour 
which brings the greatest satisfaction, and leaves behind it 
the most splendid results, is not called productive, in the dialect 
of political economy. We may even go further, and say that it 
is just because scientific inquiry, followed for its own sake, is an 
unproductive pursuit, and because truth, when it is at last found, 
presents to the discoverer none of ‘‘ the essential marks of wealth,” 
and commands no price in the market, that funds which were left 
to encourage religion and learning may reasonably be claimed for 
the endowment of research. 

Dr. Appleton is followed by Mr. Sayce, who is apparently 
a gentleman of very decided views. He exhausts the re. 
sources of a copious vocabulary in denunciations of the 
examination system and all its fruits. It is difficult to 
say whose fate is harder, that of the Passman, who is taught 
to write Latin prose ‘‘which would have made a provincial stone- 
cutter of the fourth century sick to read,” or that of the Class- 
man, ‘the best and most receptive years” of whose life are 
passed “in having the doctrine ground into him that the end of 
all reading is to cheat the examiner.” No wonder that Mr. Sayce 
turns regretfully from the ‘dreary echoes of college lectures 
and parrot - like repetitions of misunderstood ideas and 
phrases,” which fill the papers of candidates for fellow- 
ships, ‘‘to the crowded lecture-rooms and eager students of 
a German university.” ‘Competitive examinations and original 
research are incompatible terms. The object of the one is to 
appear wise, the object of the other to be so. The one is neces- 
sary, the other unselfish.” Original research may be unselfish, 
but its requirements, as interpreted by Mr. Sayce, are not distres- 
singly modest—the annual sum of £385,000 (the net income of 
Oxford) being, as he assures us, ‘‘ quite inadequate” to meet all 
that could be reasonably demanded of the University. (p. 221.) 
We can well believe that this may beso, when Mr. Sayce proceeds 
to unfold the necessities of his own peculiar department,—the 
sciences of history and language. ‘‘ First of all will come a 
numerous and well-endowed staff of Professors "’ (including nine 
new ones, according to Professor Max Miiller). ‘ Next we must 
have museums and galleries, filled with carefully selected speci- 
mee6. s,s Then will follow collections of inscriptions and 
manuscripts. ..... Lastly, funds must be forthcoming for the 
despatch of scientific missions.for excavating abroad, or for 
observing the manners of fast-perishing savages,” &c. The other 
sciences are to be subsidised on the same princely scale, and as we 
read on, and realise the full proportions of this heroic scheme, we 
are both surprised and gratified by Mr. Sayce’s relenting admis- 
sion, towards the close of his second essay, that ‘‘ the present en- 
dowments of the Universities may yet be found to meet almost 
all the claims advanced by original research.” We believe that 
these essays of Mr. Sayce’s, and similar deliverances which abound 
in the book, have done great harm to the cause which he 
advocates. The reckless vehemence with which he attacks the Ex- 
amination system cannot fail to provoke suspicion in outsiders, 
and to those who know anything of Oxford the scorn which the 
writer pours upon the “‘ doctrinaire Liberals,” who are responsible 
for the introduction of competition, can only excite a smile. 
Everybody knows that cram is a bad thing, and that examinations 
are a rude and fallible test. But in an average of cases, when 
full allowance has been made for inevitable accidents, success in 
examinations will be found a good criterion, both of the moral and 
the intellectual qualities which combine to form superior capacity. 
One thing, at least, is certain,—that they are the great, and often 
the only, securities against waste of time and dilettanteism. We 
are by no means sure that some such safeguard would noi be a 
desirable addition to the University of the future, where every- 
body will be paid to teach what nobody will be paid to learn. 
We need not dwell on the extravagance of the claims which Mr. 
Sayce and some of his brother essayists put forward for Research. 
We have sufficiently intimated our opinion that the Universities 
must remain primarily places of education, and that when proper 
provision has been made for efficient teaching, a portion of the 
surplus fund should be applied, under proper conditions, to the 
support of scientific inquiry. What those conditions are, and 
how they are to be enforced, we regret that the present volume 
does not help us to determine. 
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and “The First of the English Satirists,” both of which are worth reading. 
Why Mr. Thomas Dodd should be entitled the last of the connoisseurs is 
not quite clear. In fact, the word “connoisseur ” is not commonly used 
of those who make a profession of wit. But his life is an interesting 
one, and clearly worthy of some kind of remembrance, not unworthily 
given in this essay. Dr. Donne’s claim to his title is more clear, 
« first,” of course, being understood of time, though indeed there have 
been admirers who would have had it otherwise understood. There is, 
indeed, no common consent as to who should fill the place of honour. 
«Most varied ” would probably be given for Churchill, but who reads 
Churchill? There are in this number the usual instalments of fiction, 
Mr, Anthony Trollope’s “ American Senator” and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
«Two Destinies.” To our surprise, too, we find given part of a novel 
which we have long ago reviewed in these columns, and we were going 
to say, but that “ Her Dearest Foo” is really good, long ago forgotten. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for July (Grant and Co.) has a very in- 
teresting article by Mr. Hepworth Dixon on “The Three Emperors’ 
Policy.” He evidently does not believe in Russia,—she has great 
armies, but she cannot move them. He speaks, too, some significant 
words which those who are interested in Russian Stock would do well 
to ponder. He points ont that the act which so greatly benefited 
Russian credit, the paying of the dividends during the Crimean war, 
really meant very little. The Debt was then not more than twelve 
millions, the interest less than half-a-million. What did half-a-million 
matter, in the midst of such vast expenses? It was well laid out 
in purchasing a good name. But can things go on? The annual 
deficit, Mr. Dixon tells us, is eleven millions and more, and there 
is very little more of real check than there is in Turkey. Another 
article of present interest is “The Revolution at Dolma-Bacdjé,” with 
its speculations on the future of Turkey. There is also a noticeable 
account of an early German romance, “The Adventurous Simpli- 
cissimus,” a curious picture of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Argo; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece. A Metrical Tale in Ten 
Books. By Alexander, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. (John Murray). 
—It would be ungracious to refuse the recreation of verse to a writer 
who has done so much in the shape of solid work as has the Earl of 
Crawford, better known to many readers, perhaps, by his second title of 
Lord Lindsay. Nor is this verse unworthy of his reputation, though it 
can hardly be said to increase it. The metre chosen is the heroic 
couplet, handled, however, not as Dryden and Pope handled it, but in 
the flowing style with which Leigh Hunt and, in our own days, Mr, 
Morris have made us familiar. It bas something of the classical simplicity, 
but it wants the Homeric dignity, and above all, the Homeric sound, 
It does not carry one away, one never feels a temptation, as one goes 
on, to read it aloud. In truth, though Lord Crawford has facility 
enough, he does not seem gifted with any peculiar faculty of melodious 
numbers. His verse is even, at times, slipshod and common-place. He 
has very rightly avoided the error which many writers of so-called 
classical verse fall into, of sewing on purpurei panni to the ordinary 
texture of his narrative. Homer’s most beautiful passages have just as 
little effort about them and occur quite as naturally as those that are 
least striking. But the rule is a hard one for smaller men to follow. 
Your robe must be very rich, if the ornaments are not to be missed. It 
is impossible not to feel occasionally that this “ metrical tale in ten 
books” is a little wearisome. The details of the story have been care- 
fully brought together, and are handled with judgment. Sometimes the 
darker aspects of the legend have been changed for something more in 
accord with modern taste. The fate of Absyrtus, for instance, has been 
so managed. Medea, whom the poet treats sympathetically, doos not 
slay him and spread his mangled limbs to delay the pursuit of her 
father, but Jason slays him in error, and then seeks expiation for the 


deed :— 
“ Then Jason, first, the warm blood thrice 

Tasted, and thrice spat out the sacrifice, 
The murd'rer’s expiation—off then shred 
The victim's first-fruits with the axe—and spree d 
The limbs in twin rows, sev'ring, and pass'd through ; 
Then flung them heav'nward the four winds unto ; 
And the winds caught, and carried them away.” 


We may give, as a longer and more satisfactory specimen of Lord 
Crawford’s manner, the following, which the reader may compare with 
the same subject treated by Propertius:— 


“ Meanwhile his page, young Hylas, by the crew 
uted, sought for water in the wood, 
Where they were told a rustic altar stood, 
Not distant; but he miss‘d it, further wen 
Still on the quest for the cool draught intent, 
Till, the trees op’ning as he walked, he found 
A circled space of and mossy ground,— 
I’ th’ midst a b clear fount, that pend with glee 
To life, and thence ran murm'ring to the sea, 
Or Rp ted rye rt lig sort 
sfor their mi ts 
And prayer to Artemis. ‘Twas early still, ” 
And r songs wak'd not forest og nor hill. 
The full moon shone on Hylas as he near'd 
The fountain's brink,—he like a God appear'd ; 
And, when the brazen vase he stooping sank, 
And the waves rp round it as he drank, 
Eudatia, virgin Naiad of the stream, 
Saw his bright face it in the beam, 


Seeking to kiss his mouth, and gently drew 
Him down to join her. One sharp cry he gave; 
Then all was silent o'er him as the grave.” 


“No word men utter'd but occasion gave 
Bott wh od dena ge ae, ood, 
ve's mood, 

of servitude. 


gait "s stride ; 

Pass'd passengers i th’ street with careless brush,— 
rte ene A men's — and y+: to blush ; 

not immodest-meaning, though their tongue 
Would haunt delighted on ‘the verge of wrong; 
Yet still, by natural reticence restrain'd, 
Stopp'd short, and licence on that verge refrain'd,— 
One th t infirmer, one step further on, 
And chastity itself were gone. 
Rev'rence for elders, ancient usages, 
Fear of the Gods, they mock'd as prejudice. 
Maidens and wives one common impress bore, 
Their ign'rance, folly, much, presumption more. 

At last, the husbands, fathers, constant found 
Tongue-match'd and conquer'd as each eve came round, 
When, labour-weary, they'd been wont to find 
Sweet harmony, home love, and welcome kind, 
Prov'd wrong by reas‘ning they could not confute, 
And taught that woman's heav'n-born, man a brute, 
Grew wearied, pain'd, disgusted, sour'd at heart, 
Abjured their firesides, lived a life apart, 

Long'd, but too manly were, their wives to strike, 
And view'd their daughters with confirm'd dislike. 
These last the young men took without debate 

As fellows at their own self-estimate ; 

Ceas'd to defer in courtesies where none 

Bas'd expectation feebler upon ; 

Bat, equals, follow'd out their natural bent, 

And to the wall of course the weaker went. 

No thought of marriage rose in either case. 
Antipathy between them grew apace.’ 


This Son of Vulcan. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
8 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—There is plenty of matter in this 
story, of incident and of character. It can hardly be said that there is 
a plot, if this means any complication which even pretends to baffle or 
surprise the reader. But there is a story, and it is sufficiently interest- 
ing, if it is scarcely exciting. Then the characters are vigorously 
drawn. The hero is indeed of the ordinary type of the model young 
men who make their fortune, though the author has sought to give 
him a difference, by making him commit one stupendous act of folly, 
which seems to us out of all harmony with the rest of his doings. 
But Paul Bayliss and Miles Cuolahan are both well drawn. So is 
“ Cardiff Jack.” The story of his ending is a curious psychological 
and physiological study, which looks like reality. The worst fault 
we have to find with the writer is want of taste. Popularity seems 
to have spoilt him, and he ventures to write things which are 
really intolerable. Nothing can justify such offensive passages as 
this :—“ Fancy Adam and Eve waking up the morning after that fatal 
business of theirs, perhaps a little unwell in consequence of a change 
of diet,” &., or thus speaking of the javelin that Saul aimed at David, 
that “it would have saved the life of Uriah, while it deprived the 
English service of her chaunts.” If the writer likes to point a jest 
out of Scripture, he should, at least, know his subjects, and not talk, for 
instance, of Naboth’s sons having been very troublesome to Ahab’s 
successors. What, again, can he mean by the extraordinarily foolish 
saying, “‘ Like most thoroughly unpractical men, he had been at Oxford ?” 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This tale of boy-life on the other side of the Atlantic will 
amuse many readers, old as well as young. There is a certain fresh- 
ness and novelty about it, a practically romantic character, so to speak, 
which will make it very attractive. Desert islands and the like are all 
very well to read about, but boys know that they are not likely to come 
in their way; but an island in the Mississippi whore they can really 
play Robinson Crusoe, catch fish to eat, and in a way, actually live like 
real runaways, looks true. Altogether, Tom Sawyer’s lot was cast in a 
region not so tamed down by conventionalities, as is that in which English 
boys are doomed to live. Hence he had rare opportunities, and saw rare 
sights, actual tragedies, which our tamer life is content to read about in 
books. Of course, what Mark Twain writes is sure to be amusing. There 
are passages in this volume which no gravity could resist. Notably there 
is that in which is detailed Tom’s experience with the “ pain-killer,’ 

which his too-careful aunt administered to him in the hope of benefiting 
his health. For a while, Tom was content to hand it over to a crack 
in the floor. But one day the cat came along and begged for a share, 
and the temptation was irresistible. The animal, of course, performed 

the most amazing antics before the old lady’s eyes. Tom, asked for an 

explanation, demurely answers “ "Deed, I don’t know, Aunt Polly: cats 
always act so when they’re having a good time.” Pressed with the truth, 
and asked why he had treated “‘ that poor dumb beast so,” he continues, 
“TI done it out of pity for him,—because he hadn't any aunt.” Zom 

Sawyer is certainly a book to be read. 

An Exposition of the First Twenty Chapters of Exodus, by 8. R. 

Bosanquet (Hatchards), seeks to show “how, in these twenty 

chapters, God disclosed to the children of Israel the whole doctrine of 

religion; from the Fall to the Regeneration, from Adam to the Re- 

deemer.” Pharaoh, for instance, stands for Satan; and the rising of 

the new king who knew not Joseph is the bringing of man into bondage 

by his power. Sometimes the allegory breaks down most lamentably, 

in the case of the midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, for instance, it does so. 





And the following, an ingenious application of the Lemnian legend :— 





Mr. Bosanquet, with praiseworthy courage, does not omit the passage, but 
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he makes nothing of it. What does the reader suppose answers to the 
male and what to the female children, in the oppression of Satan over 
the souls of men? “Satan does all he can to root out good, firm, and 
straightforward principle; but retains all that is sinful, self-indul- 
gent, hurtful, frail, weak, inconstant, in God’s path and service, of 
which woman is the type.” Is not that a somewhat hard saying, Mr. 
Bosanquet ? 

Mr. Dorillion. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—We shall quote a specimen from page 3 of the first volume, to account 
for the weariness which has absolutely prevented us from getting through 
this book :—*‘ As this was the only middle-class school the place afforded, 
it was naturally a tolerably flourishing one, though the topics of national 
education had not grown ont of all limits, as it has done in these later 
days.” We got, indeed, a good way beyond page 3, but found the book 
about as insipid and colourless as anything that we have ever read, or 
attempted to read. It is only fair to say that the paper and printing 
are unexceptionable. In fact, it looks quite a good novel, before you 
open it, 

A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. W. Denton. 
Vol. II. (Bell and Sons.) A very carefully compiled and complete 
commentary. Mr. Denton does not profess to do much that is original 
with his subject; indeed, as he travels along the old lines, it would 
scarcely be possible for him to do so. But he has done his work well, 
putting together the best things that have been said about the book, 
from the orthodox point of view. A preacher not having command of 
books or leisure to consult original authorities (and indeed their number 
surpasses the available leisure which falls to the lot of the ordinary 
parish priest,) cannot do better than possess himself of Mr. Denton’s 
volume. We notice that Mr. Lewin’s exhaustive work on the 
Acts has been consulted throughout. Any reader who wishes 
to see the same subject treated from the opposite point of view, 
should consult the second volume of The Contents and Origin of 
the Acts of the Apostles, by Dr. Edward Zeller, translated by 
Joseph Dare. (Williams and Norgate.) This is one of the volumes of 
the “ Theological Translation Fund.” We cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Zeller is too much inclined to play the part of advocatus diaboli. We 
do not see, for instance, the contradiction which he discerns between 
the injunction of the Jerusalem Council against the eating of “ meats 
offered unto idols” and St. Paul’s dicta on the same subject in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul reasons the mattor out, and states 
principles which the Council had no occasion or opportunity to deal with. 
But practically he comes to the same conclusion. He distinctly forbids 
the Corinthians to eat what they knew to be offered to idols. To any 
one, however, who can rightly estimate destructive criticism, though 
Dr. Zeller is not by any means wholly destructive, the book will be of 
great interest and value.—While speaking of commentaries we may 
mention The Great Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide, translated by 
Thomas W. Mossman. St. Matthew’s Gospel,—Chaps. I.-IX. (Hodges.) 
The work is to be completed in five volumes, which will comprise the 
four Gospels. We should be disposed to say, on such a survey of the 
volume before us as we have been able to take, that an epitome would 
have been more gonerally useful and acceptable. 

Blotted Out. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 38 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—If the author is holding up the mirror to the 
nature of weman, she has a vory ungrateful task to perform. Blotted 
Out is a story of how a clever and good girl throws away the treasure 
of her love on a selfish scoundrel, and not only does this, but for his sake 
condescends to meanness and deceit. His beauty, which of course wo 
must take for granted, and his manners, which, to a manly judgment 
at least, seem detestably insolent, simply fascinate her. Nor are we 
allowed to believe that she is blind to his faults. She tells the story 








something like human proportions the guilt of the offender whom §¢, 
Paul ordered to be cast forth from the Corinthian Church. The yolume 
is full of interesting matter.—Of a humbler character, yet not without in- 
terest and value to students and preachers, is the Clergyman’s Maga. 
zine, conducted by members of the Church Homiletical Society, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Outlines of sermons, articles on ancient 
preachers, essays on subjects connected with preaching, and a variety 
of miscellaneous matter combine to make up a volume of no smal} 
merit. 

New Eprtrons.—In theology, we have Characteristics of Christian 
Morality, The Bampton Lectures for 1873, by the Rev. J. Gregory 
Smith (James Parker), a worthy member of a series which has pro- 
duced some really valuable works, and not unfavourably distinguished 
by the terseness and compression with which it says much in a smal} 
space; and also Zhe Song of Christ’s Flock in the Twenty-third Psalm, 
by John Stoughton, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton).——The late Colonel 
George Greenwood’s Rain and Rivers (Longmans) appears in a third 
edition, enlarged by materials collected during the nine years which 
elapsed between the appearance of tho second edition, in 1866, and the 
author’s death, in 1875. Dr. Hermann Vogel’s valuable work, The 
Chemistry of Light and Photography in their Application to Art, 
Science, and Industry (Henry 8. King and Co.), appears in a “new and 
thoroughly revised edition.”. In the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series,” we have a 
second edition of M. 7. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Murena, edited by G. W. E. 
Heitland (Cambridge University Press). Rambles About Bath and 
its Neighbourhood claims to be a revised and re-edited edition of a book 
“ based on the original work of Dr. Tunstall.” It seems very complete, 
its descriptions of localities good, and its maps clear and useful. A 
Few Words of Advice on Travelling and its Requirements, Addressed to 
Ladies, by “H. M. L, S.” (Thomas Cook and Son), is brief and practical. 
The volume can be carried in a pocket, and is full of really useful infor- 
mation. Many readers will welcome a reissue of one of the most 
amusing books of this contury, Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches and Recollections of his Own Times. (Cameron and 
Ferguson.) Sir Jonah was born a little after the middle of the last 
century, in Queen’s County, and after a variety of social adventures 
rose to be “ Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland.” That 
a man who saw everything and knew everybody in Dublin during the 
latter part of the past and the earlier part of this century, and who 
never scrupled to describe the things he saw and the persons he knew, 
would construct an amusing book out of his recollections, is manifest. No 
book quite equal in some respects to this astonishing volume can be 
mentioned.——Royal Children, by Julia Luard (Groombridge), is a 
collection of scenes from the early life of certain English queens and 
princesses, Isabella of Valois, for instance, the second Queen of Richard 
II., and Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of CharlesI. The work has 
had the success of reaching a second edition, which has been revised 
and enlarged. 

We have received from Messrs. Agnew and Son an artist’s proof of 
the very fino engraving made from Mr. Watts’s portrait of the Rev. James 
Martineau. It is impossible to imagine a finer likeness than this. It 
gives the Huguenot element in Mr. Martineau’s face,—the mixture of 
keen definition of thought with intensity and depth of feeling,—and also 
the ideality peculiar to himself, with the sort of power that hardly any 
artist in existence except Mr. Watts can command. Messrs. Agnew 
have reason to be proud of their engraving. 
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in spite of all this the heroine continues to love him madly and dies loving | Coolidge (S.),-What Katy did at School, feap 8vo ..... eeee(Warne & Co.) 1/0 
him, and it will be seen that Mrs. Cudli , ‘ ini , | Cullingworth (C. J.), The Nurse’s Companion, 12mo .. eseeveeeee(Churchill) 2/6 
en a I — “ =. Cudlip has a — en ey of the | Davies (G, C.), Angling Idylls, Cr 8V0 ........ecseseereeserers (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
wisdom of her sex. There is hardly a character in the book whom it is | Dun (John), British Banking Statistics, 8V0 ....c.cccccecesssssseseeeeeeeenes (Stanford) 5/0 
si : P ‘ Sv ‘ Edkinus (J.), Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters ...(Triibner) 18/0 
possible to recall with any pleasure. The honest man, Sydney Dale, S60: Elementary School Atlas .....0,..scscccrssresserssersessecessesssesereseeseeseseeees (Johnston) 5/0 
after all, a weak creature, who cannot keep his heart steady, and is just | Fashion and Passion, or, Life in Mayfair, 3 vols cr 8V0 ...... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
as much fascinated by the beautiful Claire as “Tim,” the heroine, is | Frank O'Meara, or the Artist of Collingwood, cr 8V0.....00+4 (Me nen = x 


fascinated by the beautiful Theo. There is certainly no pleasure, and | German Hofhe Life, cr 8¥0 ...sssssseserersseseesesseesneeees 
: : ‘ P : = : : Is of 
we cannot think that there is any profit, in reading a novel of this kind, | Hall (Joseph), Memorials of Wesleyan Ministers 


it is so thoroughly cynical in conception and execution. 
regretted that a writer of so much ability should so spend her time. 
We have much pleasure in noticing the third volume of The Exposi- 


dictive Psalms.” We cannot pretend to estimate in any space at our 
command the value of his attempts, but we may say that they have at 


least this element of suecess in them,—that they start from the rational | 
principle that there is a gradual development of spiritual knowledge and 
life in the Bible, and that one must not look for a thoroughly Christian 
spirit in Old-Testament writers. There is an interesting article on the 
* Style of St. Peter,” by Mr. J. Rawson Lumby, and the editor himself | 
undertakes the task, not indeed of apologising for, but of reducing to 





| Holland (J. G.), Story of Sevenoaks, cr 8vo . 
tor, edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. | 
Joseph Hammond continues his difficult task of defending the “ Vin- | 


} 
| 






Gant (F. J.), Diseases of the Bladder, or Svo........0.+ 











inigmentnetd (Longmans) 6/0 

Grant (J.), History of the Burgh & Parish Sc Scotland, yol 1 (Collins) 10/6 

1777-1840, 8vo...(Haughton) 4/0 

It is to be | Hanbury (D.), Science Papers, chiefly Pharmacological & Botanical (Macmillan) 14/0 
Handbook of Initial Letters, Sixth to Eighteenth Century ...(Newbery & Co.) 12/0 

cooed (Collins) 2/0 





Hodge (.), Linear Perspective, 4to ........... 


Holiday Rambles on the Yorkshire Moors, cr 8yo ...(Pickering) 2/0 


Warne & Co.) 3/6 
-»(Gardner) 2/0 
Yhatto & Windus) 6/0 
.(Ward & Lock) 2/0 


How (W. W.), Plain Words, 3rd Series, 12mo 
Hughes (F.), John and Eva, a Tale of Lower De 
Hugo (Victor), Les Misérables, Jean Valjean, 12mo 





Lankester (E.), Half-Hours with the Microscope, feap 8V0 .....+... (Hardwicke) 2/6 
Leading Cases done into Verse, by an Apprentice of Lincoln's Inn (Macmillan) 2/6 
London Society, vol 29, 8V0 .....cccccccssccoeseessessecsersecscsseees escesoossces Low & Co.) 10/6 
Lumley (W. G. and E.), Public Health Act, 1875, 8¥0.....0.00 ses (Shaw & Sons) 25/0 
Mignet (F. A.), Histoire de la Révolution, cr 8v0 .,...+.. (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 


Moody (D. L.), Arrows and Anecdotes, with Life by Lobb (Christian Age Office) 1/6 
Niemann (E. J.), Critical Catalogue of his Principal Paintings (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
O'Neill (C.), The Textile Colourist, vol 1 .......c0cecseseeeseeeneee (Palmer & Howe) 21/0 
Pearson (C. H.), English History in the Fourteenth Century, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Philip's Map of the War in Turkey (Philip) 1/0 
Punch, Library Reissue, vol 13, 4to ......... A ie REL." (Bradbury & Co.) 21/0 
References to Nerves, being Tabular Views of Motor Nerves, &e.(Livingstone) 1/0 
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t's Manual of Target-Shooting, 16mo 
Bie on (C. E.), Cruise of the + Widgeon ' 700 


Rogers (O.), Leaves from my Autobiography, 8vo 


See aay no 


nnn HOUND a 


(Clowes & Son) 1/6 
8vo(Chapmané& Hall) 9/0 





Royal Atlas of Modern 


phy, fo! 
hrases from, by A. Mills, a T2M0 ...serreereee--(Bickers 
Ge Y Classi sical, Physical, Astron. (Johnston)—each 12/6 


Schiller, Parap! 
School Atlas ar General Geog. 


Caton 30 included. Single copy, 
(Houlston) 2/6 





Sherwood (Mrs. — The Indian Pilgrim, 12mo 
Slagg (Charles), 


Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns & are (Lockwood) 5/0 
Swete (H. B.), =, = Doctrine of Procession of Holy Spirit ( 





Turkey, War Map 


‘on Kloden (Karl ¥. The Self-Made Man, an Autobiogra) 


Willeock (J.W.), The Scriptural Religions, Histories, & 


1/0 
iit aioden & Co 14/0 
illiams & Norgate) 15/0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Ix THE UNITED Krxepom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 


6d. ; by post, 64d. 


To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UntTep Srares.— Zhe Annual Subscription to 
ghton & Bell) 7/6 | the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s, 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 


Wills (F. C.), Sermons Preached in St. Agatha’s Chay, Finsbury...(Hayes) 5/0 | Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 


Yonge (C. M.), The Three Brides, 2 Vols Cr 8VO..+...rsseserreereeseeeeree(Macmillan) 12/0 














Jt is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the Subscriptions, pay 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | = 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to thé Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


hd, 


Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 





in advance, may-commence at any time. 











RELOAR and SON’S CORK CARPET, the Sanitary Floor- 
Covering. —69 LUDGATE HILL. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, with numerous [Ilustrations, price 
One Shilling. 


THE EXTRA 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


or 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 


BRIGHTON OUT OF THE SEASON. By George 
Augustus Sala, 

THE SEVERED HAND. By Frederick Talbot. 
Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 

THE BLUE FEATHER. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN. By M. E. Braddon. 

A SUMMER SKETCH. By J. Ashby Sterry. Illus- 
trated by ¥F. S. Walker. 

KNOWN AT LAST. By Philip B. Marston. 

BY ALEAP. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

THE a BRIGADE. By Minnie Mackay. Illus- 

by J. W. MacIntyre. 

GIULIA SVARANT: OR, ST. PETER’S DAY AT 
BELLUNO. By T. Adolphus Trollo ope. 

THE RECTOR'S SECOND DAUGHTER. Illustrated 
by M. Fitzgerald. 

LITTLE MISS BROWN. . Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


MR. SWINBURNE'’S WORKS :— 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. _Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. §8vo, ls. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown §vo, 12s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
BOTHWELL : aT! y. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS: Dire; a Song of 
Italy ; Ode on the French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. With Fac- 
simile Paintings, coloured by Hand, after Draw- 
ings by Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





Also, 
ae tT (W. M.) CRITICISM upon SWIN- 
RNE’S “ POEMS and BALLADS.” Feap. 8vo, 
oath extra, 3s 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 18s. 


From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 
or, with the PRINCE in INDIA. By J. Drew 
Gay, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW NOVEL 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1574. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s, 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 


Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
lustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zembla. By JAMES LAMONT. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 
Ronee Keke” a LYNN LINTON, Author of 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean 


MIppLeMAss, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 


English Life. By Humpury Sanpwirtna, C.B., 
D.C.L. 


3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FIRESIDE STUDIES. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 7s 6d. 


SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Fac- 
similes of the Maps in the Original Edition of 
“ Gulliver's Travels.” 


Dr. LEE’S LIFE of HAWKER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Photographic Portrait and 
Ilastrations, 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK GeorGE Leg, D.C.L. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 __79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
1 WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science Teceives as 
careful attention as Classics and M 


OYLE COLLEG E, 
LONDONDERRY. 
Founded 1617. 
Scholarship Examination, August 8. Terms, 48 and 
50 Guineas. 


r a Widow of an Hanoverian Officer, 

intending to be in London in July, wishes to 
meet with some Ladies to return with her to study 
German, Painting, Music, Singing, &c. The highest 
references can be given.—For terms, apply to Madame 
KUNTZE, 2 2 | Wiessenstrasse, Hanover. 


| 1D OSSALL SCHOOL.—Ten Entrance 

Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossill or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetyrood. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


I ILL SIDE, GODA LMIN NG, 

SURREY. —Preparatory School for boys from 8 
years ofage to 14, in preparation for the Public Schools. 
HEAD MASTER, ARTHUR M. CurteEls, M.A , formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 15 years 
senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School.—Terms, 
100 Guineas. Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Brac, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. Josrrpu NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen re For particulars, address the 

SECRETA 

THIRD + ERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 


EATH-BROW SCHOO L, 
Hampstead. 

The School was instituted ten years ago, in the hope 
of supplying a good education to Boys unable to attend 
Public Schools. The scheme of work leads up to 
Matriculation at the University of London. 
The present Term will end on JULY 26. The new 
Session will begin on SEPTEMBER 20. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


SOUTHPORT.—MISS LAWFORD 

receives BOYS into her house between the ages 
of Six and Thirteen Years. In addition to the usual 
course of instruction, lessons are given in Class-sing- 
ing, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 

Bingfield, Albert Road. 

References—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Rei- 
gate; Miss Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., 
F.B.S., &c., University of London; Aribur Cohen, Qc. 
6 Holland Park, London; Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15 
Upper Phillimore Gardens, London. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—To be LET 

(Furnished), for the SUMMER MONTHS, or for 
a longer period, an OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, with 
Garden. Three Sitting-rooms, Six Bed-rooms, and 
Dressing-room. Gas, water, excellent drainage.— 





























EW ORGAN for FOYLE COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY.—On the 11th of 

1874, the Organ and Communion Plate were destroyed 
by an accidental fire. The Communion Plate has never 
been replaced. The new organ is to cost £300. To 
complete this sum £60 are still required. It is hoped 
that this small amount will be made up by former 
pupils, and by all who care to help, in its calamity, an 
old and interesting Foundation. A College which (not 
to mention eminent living men) has on its bead-roll 
the names of Bishop Jebb, Farquhar the Dramatist, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the greatest = 4 
Indian heroes, has surely some claim, not 
Churchmen, but on all British subjects. The Rev. the 
Head Master will gladly acknowledge all CONTRI- 
BUTIONS. 
l EADING SCHOOL.—An Examina- 

tion will be held on Thursday, July 27, for FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable in one of the 
School Houses, Two of £50 a year, and Two of £30. 
They will be open to all boys under sixteen years of 
age, but more elementary papers will be given to boys 
under fourteen; and age will be taken into considera- 
tion in the Election. Candidates may offer either 
Classics or Mathematics as their ial subject.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. Dr 


STOKOE, Reading. 
| yaiveRsrrY of CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—Metropolitan 
Centres for Girls.—The next Examination for Senior 
and Juuior Candidates will begin December 11, 1876. 
Forms of entry will be ready early in Se: . so 
and must be returned by October 10 to Hon. 
Local Secretaries. London, Mrs. Wm. yon 1s 
St. George's Terrace, Queen's Gate, 8. W. ; 
Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W.; vpiack: 
heath, Miss J. E. Lewin, Kirkside, Blackheath, S.E.; 
Ealing, Miss Edwards, St. Vincent's Lodge, Hanwell well, 
W.; Hackney, Mrs. J. Allanson Picton, Heath Lea, Stam- 
ford Hill, N.; Islin, 0 Mrs. J. L. Budden, 15 Canon- 
bury Park North, St. John’s Wood and Hamp- 
stead, Miss Swan, 2 ‘Belsize Terrace, N.W.; Syden- 
ham, Mrs. C. Ainslie Barry, School of Art, ‘Science, 
and Literature, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


NDIA OFFICE, 28ra MAY, 1876.— 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, not fewer than four young men will be 
selected in November next, to be trained and ed 
for the Forest Service of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts fortwo years and 
a half previous to the departure of the students for 
India at the end of 1878, and the Secretary of State 
will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, towards 
the expenses of the training of such candidates as are 
favourably reported on by their instructors. In addi- 
tion to this, some weeks must be under & 
Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become Candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates 
required must be sent to the India - before the 
13th of October next. L. MALLET. 


‘Y\KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 
The Governors, being about to appoint a HEAD 
MASTER, invite Candidates to send in Testimonials. 
The Head Master must be a graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. He is not re- 
quired to be in Holy Orders. 
The Ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven 
bas been recently reconstituted by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners as a Second-Grade School. 
The Governors are just completing new school- 
rooms, &® Head Master's house, and a hostel in con- 
nection with it. 
Testimonials (of which 15 copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed not later 
than August Ist to the Clerk to the Governors, from 
whom a copy of the scheme and further particulars can 
be obtained, on transmission of six penny postage 


stamps. 
JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Skipton, July 4th, 1876. 


tn BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and 
indoor and outdoor accommodation iu proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manoria! rights, 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate 














WHYTE THORNE. 


Aryy to Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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CRIMEA 


AND 


TRANSCAU 


THE 


By J. BUCHAN TELFER, F.R.G.S., Commander, R.N. 


Two Volumes medium 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE 
TAURIC RANGE, AND IN THE 
KOUBAN, GOURIA, GEORGIA, AR- 
MENIA, OSSETY, IMERITIA, LETCH- 
GOUMM, SWANNETY, anp MINGRELIA. 


CASIA. 


| Captain Telfer’s book is not only a record 
of his own personal experiences, but will 
also serve as a guide-book to the interesting 


regions, hitherto so little known, into which 


he penetrated. 





HENRY S. KING 


and CO., London. 








CASH’S 
ROUGH 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


KNITTED 


J. &..a- 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GEN 


TOWELS. 


CASH, 
UINE WITHOUT. 


HE PRESS.—REQUIRED, an 
EDITOR (Resident), for a high-class and old- 
established County Journal of Liberal Politics, pub- 
lished twice a week. He must be a powerful writer, 
and of unexceptionable ex; erience. Apply. with speci- 
mens of published leaders, references, age, and terms, 
to “S. S.S.," care of Messrs. STREET BROTHERS, 
| rg Agents, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
ndon. 


A] ANAGER or PARTNER.—A Gentle- 
man, age forty-one, who has for some years 
successfully conducted a large and varied Business, 
desires a position as Confidential Manager or Work- 
ing Partner in a well-established house. He has had 
a classical and mathematical education, is uainted 
with the Continent, and has acquired a considerable 
knowledge of English and Foreiga Literature. If re- 
quired, he can give ample evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held by those with whom he has had busi- 
ness relationship. 
Address, “ EXPERIENTIA,” Messrs. DEACONS, 
154 Leadenhall Street, London. 


The NEW RIVER COMPANY, the most flourishing 
and successful trading Corporation in the world, the 
revenue of which has the security and regularity of 
Consols, with the additional advantage of a yearly 
increasing income. Sixty-one £100 New Shares 
(£70 per share called and paid). 

ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
FIELD will SELL by AUCTION at the Mart, 

Tokenhouse Yard, London, on Wednesday, July 19th, 

at 2 o'clock precisely, in 29 lots (with the privilege to 

the buyer of taking any number of lots, not exceeding 
four, at the same price), SIXTY-ONE £100 NEW 

SHARES in the NEW RIVER COMPANY (£70 per 

share paid). Recent dividends have been over 10 per 

cent., and as there is a constant increase in the 
revenue of the Company, not only from its water 
business, but from the ground-rents of its private 
estate (the leases on which are shortly falling in), 
there will be a continuous rise in the return from 
these shares. The present doubt attaching to numer- 
ous Stock Exchange Securities, the difficulty of con- 
trolling land and houses, and the uncertainty of all 
other classes of investment, render the New River 

pany’s property unquestionably the most secure 











CRAMER’S 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 


PRICES TWENTY-FIVE 


in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
is hired on Oramer's Three-Years' System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


everywhere. 


J. B. CRAM 


Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.C., 


PIANETTES. 


TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


ER and CO,, 
London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 


fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 





| ca and CO.S SOUPS. 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 








yu and GAME PIES; also, 





FSseNcE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 





(Pease SOUP, and _ other 





 ahaeasueciae for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 

Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 








ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FRBE. 188 STRAND. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘«¢GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ing exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbary. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable.”—-Professor MACNAMARA.——. 
* Most pleasant and efficacious.""—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—British Medical 
Journal. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


[> EM very Remarkable 








EMARKABLE, 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Disease. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These remedies are applicable to all consti- 
tutions, and never fail to reward those sufferers who 
give them a fair trial. By reason of their containing 
no hurtful or deleterious drugs, they may be safely 
used by all, of whatever sox or age. The Ointment is 
invaluable for the relief of all external inflammations, 
carbuncles, whitlows, sprains, and erysipelatous affec- 
tions ; by its use, the cooling properties of the balsams, 
of which it is composed, soon afford ease from pain, 
and the sufferer is quickly in comparative comfort. 
The Pills must, at the same time, be taken internally, 
so as to effect a radical and permanent cure. The 











pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


accompanying directions afford all information as to 
their use. 


and advantageous for family purposes, as not only 
does the income continually increase, but the capital 
value of the shares increases in even greater propor- 
tion. Particulars of Messrs. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
FIELD, 24 Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ane es WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED LL WHISKY for purely medi- 
cinal purposes is very great, think it will be satisfac- 
tory to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS of 
the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from the eminent 
Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HassaLt:— 

“TI have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smel!. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellert quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITOHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 








ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in posteeruse to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 528s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


. _NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6d, 103, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, ee, 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price I4s, cloth, — 
PEECHES on Various Occasions connected with the PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS of NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848-1874. By HsNRY PARKES, 
formerly Colonial Secretary for the Colony. With an Introduction by Davin BLarr. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Melbourne and Syduey: GeorGE ROBERTSON. 


The LONDON SERIES of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 28 6d, cloth. 
OPE, Selected Poems; the Essay on Criticism, the Moral 
Essays, the Dunciad; with Introduction, Notes,and Appendix by THOomas 
ABNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford. Being the Second Work (in order of pubtica- 
tion) of the London Series of English Classics, edited by J. W. Haugs, M.A., and 


ERRAM, M.A. 
0.8.4 : London: LONGMANS and Co. 


In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
HE OCEAN : its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 

“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmical] know- 
ledge." —Scientific Review. 

The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject,and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents."—Jron. 

“Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation 
of the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr. 
Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's 
arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Renne!l, Herschel, &c. This chapter 
xx. of Mr. Jordan's book ia really excellent, and wortby of careful reading.”"— 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger ' have confirmed 
the views expressed in this work with a distinct ding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the author. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. ° 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 

















NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 





MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 
“Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


THEREBY HANGS A TALE. By Grorce Manviite Fsxx, 
Author of “Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, Not Broken,” &c. In 3 vols. re 


CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wuuuas Harrison 


Arnsworts, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” &c. 3 vols, 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savunpers, 
Author of “ Hirell,” “ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Leonore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” &c, 3 vols. 


PLAYING for LOVE. By Exxen C. Crayton, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. In 3 vols. 


EUNICE. By Mrs. Junius Potzock, Author of “ Cissadel,” 


&ec. In 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owen Buacksurns, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “The Quest of the Heir,” &c. 


FOR NAME and FAME. By Mrs. A.B.Cuurcu. In 8 vols. 


’VERTS ; or, the Three Oreeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davies, 
D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” 
London. In 3 vols. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrroy, Author of 
“A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. By Exma. 2 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





C A RS O N’S PA I NT. EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
—— 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THB QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S Secretaries { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 





It is especially applicable to CORN FLOUR Bivrcorporstes ay real Ouarton 19h RADE 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. I8 A DOMESTIC REQUISITE SSSUED epee Adeiate and the _Fetocipal towns in 
} OU t 8 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. Q ad us' - Ae —— an { ym = 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. OF CONSTANT UTILITY. the Offices, Dre] PURDY. Ge neral Mf ‘ 





SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lupe@ate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.0. 


QO** MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-up CAPITAL AND wo oe £180,000, 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the Annual 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance | Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
to the breath. Local 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT. STREET, LONDON. 

De WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. Institated A.D. 1696. 
The OLpest INSURANCE OFFIC8 in the World. 








SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 
“ Exceedingly usefal.”—Standard. 
Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 


only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- | Poticres of Five Years’ STANDING and UrwaRps 


DING, and BEDROOM | being, with few exceptions,— 
FURNITURE. 


The ONLY MUTUAL OFFicg in the Kingdom for both 


EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- | Fine anp Lies. 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 


Divipgp AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 


In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 





Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Hh & SON. 





MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


EDSTEADS. 


INDIGESTION. BEDDING. 
BEDRoom FURNITURE. 


of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 66 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No Po.icy-HOLDER is subject to ANY PsRSONAL 


LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund... ... s+ «. £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ... ss. ss ose d 


£225,290. 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
_ New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 








See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL H™4 & SON'S CATALOGUE b 104th 
a with em A sent tree 


PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 


and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. L 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
id-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The on grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


t on application to bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


“_b 
pe Ps 198, TOrPENHA} -COURT ROAD, | Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad Mauritius, Mel- 


y, ras, 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, 











By all Chemists, and the Manufact 8, 
T. MORSON and SON, EA AND F 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of terms which 
ERRINS’ SAUCE, also iesue circular notes for the use of travellers by 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


—— | Sip re, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
ee toe Lo ascertained at their office. They 


the overland route. 


They undertake the of parties connected with 


British and Foreign Securities, custody of the same, 


SOUTHAMPTON BOW, RUSSELL SQUARE, = PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 1,4: “and the Colonies, Pwr aud sale of 





—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade ORC 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 


ture— 
ee a eae “LEA and vanes,” 

’ 3 'S_EY hich will be placed on every bottle of 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. | whic ESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c,, 
and the effecting of remi between the above- 
named dependencies. 


after this date,and without which none is They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 


sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of thatused | ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | on application at their o 





for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 





fice. 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] Threadneed 


le Street, London, 1875. 
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“ Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this very 
interesting volume, and thus proved herself the worthy helpmeet of her noble husband.” —Times. 





COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, B.N., 0.B.,C.MG.; 


JOURNALS DURING HIS LAST COMMAND 
AS SENIOR OFFICER ON THE AUSTRALIAN 


STATION, 1873-1875. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by his WIDOW. 


With Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. Post octavo, cloth, price 14s. 





“There is still left to us the bright example of his 


“Such lives as that of Commodore Goodenough 


ruly Christian and noble life, as depicted in these revive faith in human life.”—Nonconformist. 


pages.”—United Service Gazette. 


‘A singularly complete, noble, and beautiful char- 
acter.”"—Broad Arrow. 


“A beautiful life, written by a loving hand.”—//our. 


“Commodore Goodenough was a true Christian 
hero in every sense of the phrase.""—G/lobe. 





HENRY S8. KING and CO., London. 





MESSRS. SEELEY AND CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Story of a 
Quiet People. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Frontis- 
piece, 5s, cloth. 
“ The story is admirably told, and the interest well 
sustained throughout.”"—Christian Observer. 


II. 
OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With 2- Steel 
Engravings, price 5s, cloth. 
Also, by the same Author. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN: a Tale. The 
—_ Thousand, 5s, cloth, A Oheap Edition, 
2s 6d. 


SEQUEL to “ MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 
ya Thousand, 5s, cloth. A Cheap Edition, 
8 6d. 


The MINISTRY of LIFE. 31st Thousand, 


5s, cloth. 


ENGLAND’S YEOMEN: a Memoir. The 
17th Thousand, 5s, cloth. Oheap Edition, 2s 6d. 
ul, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural 
Life in France in Peace and War. By PHILIP 
GILBERT HAMERTON. 7s 6d, cloth. 

“Mr. Hamerton has had singularly good opportuni- 
ties of observation. He has also the powers required 
in a good observer. He has the eye of a painter, and 
he is a man of a singularly liberal mind.’—Saturday 





Iv. 


COUNTRY LIFEinSYRIA. Passages 
of Letters written from Anti-Lebanon, By HARRIET 
RATTRAY. With Twelve Illustrations, Price 3s 6d, 
cloth. 

“ A series of plain, familiar letters, written to friends, 
giving a curious account of country life in Syria. It is, 
from its unsophisticated candour, an amusing little 
book.”—Saturday Review. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet 
Street, London. 





HERZEGOVINA and BOSNIA. 
Now ready, with Map, post 8vo, price 5s 
fhe: SLAVONIC PROVINCES 
SOUTH of the DANUBE: a Sketch of their 
History and Present State in relation to the Ottoman 
Porte. By Wit11AmM ForsyTa, Q.0. LL.D., M.P., 
Author of “Cases and Opinions on Oonstitutional 
Law,” &c., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
"JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Illustrated, and a Map of f the Lakes, royal 18mo, cl cloth 
ILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by 


the late T. CROFTON CrOKER, F.S.A., author of 
“ The Fairy Legends of the South ¢ Ireland,” &. A 
New Edition, by T. WRiGHT, M.A., F.S.A 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Fourth a, post. free, 1 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
uring this Disease. By RospertT WAtTs, M.D., 
-B.O.8., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


CIRCUS for BERLIN.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEE (44, or by post 44d) 
for View—also for View of the Bugeja Institution, 
Malta—Remonstrance with Chiefs of the Academy— 
The Hindoo and his Architecture — Castles of 
oo and Brough, with Illustrations—The Health 
of Schools—Paintings on China, &c.—Office, 46 Cather- 











dine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXXVIL, for JULY, is now 
ready, price 6s. 

CONTENTS:—1. The Illyrian Emperors and their 
Land. 2. The Unseen Universe. 3. The Independence 
and Integrity of the Ottoman Empire.- 4. Revolution 
and Catholicism. 5. Drunkenness and Proposed Reme- 
dies. 6. Cycles in Trade. 7. Political Career of Mr. 
Disraeli. 8. Contemporary Literature. 

Row. Hopper and STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

Ow. 


‘RASER’ S MAGAZ INE for J ULY 
contains Articles on 

STOCKBROKING, describing the whole machinery of 
the Stock Exchange. 

AUSTRIA AND TURKEY, by an Austrian, showing the 
State of Public Opinion in that Empire on the War. 
‘By far the most important magazine article on 
Turkish affairs."—See Spectator, July 8. 

ON MODERN WARFARE, By John Ruskin, Esq. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VEGETARIAN: a True Narrative, 
And other important Papers. 

London : Louauans and Co. 





ready, pric 
HE WESTMIN STER REVIEW. 
New Series, No. XOIX. JULY, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Lord Macaulay—2. Sunday in England—3. Early 
Phases in Civilisation—4. Life of Bishop Gray —5. 
Renan's Philosophical Dialogues—6, Compulsory Medi- 
cation of Prostitutes in England—7. Municipal! London. 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology—2. Philo- 
sophy—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels— 
4. Science—5, History and Biography—6. Belles Lettres 
—7. Music—8. Miscellanea. 

London : TRUBNER and Co., 57 aud 59 Ludgate | Hill. 


HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW. 
No. 295, JULY, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
HAypon's TABLE-TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
RANKe's HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
THe COMTE DE PaRIs' CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
THe LETTeRs AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
MR. SWINBURNE'S “ ERECHTHEUS.” 
THE RaspoT STATES OF INDIA. 
Two CHANCELLORS. By Julian Klaczko. 
MORESBY's NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA, 
10. Sik H. LE MARCHANT'S MEmorR OF LORD ALTHORP. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 


PONS S PR Swe 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StREgT, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 


ROAD. y Lord WILLIAM PiTT LENNOX. Dedj- 
cated to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
and the Members of the Coaching Club. S8yo, lis, 
“Lord William Lennox's book is genial, discursive, 
and gossipy. It will be found pleasant reading.”— 
Pall Mali Gazéite. 


Through France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht + Ytene 
By W. J.C. Mozns. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
“There is much in Mr. Moens’s book that is decidedly 
fresh and original.”—Saturday Review. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 
THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by permission 
to the Queen. Third Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 

“ This work has made its way into many hearts,” 

Spectator, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Rosinson, Author of “Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* As Long as She Lived’ cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure.”—Court Journal. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 
of Sectngpant. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 
vols, 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
nature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phoobe is excellently drawn.”—TZimes. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” by 3 vols. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In every respect a satisfactory novel."—Spectator, 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


DouGLas. 8 vols. 
“ Fall of interest from beginning to end."—Spectator, 


‘Sir JOHN KAYE x FS > HENRY MABION 








Now ready, price Is; or th post, Is 1d, 


ENTRAL INDIA in 1857. An 
Answer to Sir John Kaye. By HENRY DuRAND, 
Attaché, Indian Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


Mi -O NOGR A M S.—RODRIGUES' 
1 NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly cngporel, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

‘as 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 283, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 

1. LonD MACAULAY. 
2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
3. JOHN WILSON CROKER 
4. THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE SrTonz MONUMENTS. 
5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
6. MODERN PHILOSOPHERS ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF 
THE WORLD. 
7. SouTH-SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
9. THE Cost OF TH# NAVY. 
*,* Nos. 279 and 280 contain the GENERAL INDEX 
to Volumes 122 to 139 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
JOouN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE CHURCH Q UARTERLY 
REVIEW 
No. LY. will be published on Saturday, July 15, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SCEPTICISM OF THE DAY—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
2. THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
3. Bishop GRAY. 
4. LORD CLARENDON AND THE RESTORATION SETTLE- 
MENT. 
5. CL appa AND BYZANTINE—ST. PAUL'S AND KEBLE 
6 
7. 
8 
9. 





CHA 
4 waptavAl FoLtk-LORE—GERVASE OF TILBURY. 
. Memoir OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
. EigHT MONTHS AT THE VATICAN COUNCIL—POM- 
PONIO LETO. 
. LORD SANDON'S EpvucaTION Britt. Short Notices. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Oo., New Street Square, London, 
to whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review 
are requested to be sent. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION will close on Saturday, July 29.—5 Pall 
Mall East, from Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW any from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. i. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
able d’hote daily. 
Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 
‘VN UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for — mourn- 
ing at a great saving to nes” small families, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Begent Street, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEWPUBLICATIONS. 


WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Mobenstein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WuITS. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 





The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON:’ 700 Miles 


in a 10-ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and 
the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By CHArLes E. 
Ropinson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Four Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by the Author. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


INDIA in 1875-6. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a 


Chronicle of H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By 
GzorGe P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
“Central News.” Large crown 8yo, 12s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLACzKO, Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ANGLING IDYLLS. 


Davies. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By G. CurisToPHER 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. Now ready, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PomAR. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Anniz Tuomas. In 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, for a constant succession of the 
Newest Books, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Library daring the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’'S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 

The Collection of Books now on Sale includes 
MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books, in good Second-hand condition, at the lowest 

current Prices; and many thousand yolumes of Works of the Best Authors, in 

ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room 
Tables, and for 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





Ail the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


a LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a om or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Denis LE MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ Admirable as a biography, and as invaluable as it is admirable for the fresh 
and vivid portraits of the chief political personages of the time.”"—7he World. 

“The book is full of interest, historical and political ; moreover, it is well written 
throughout.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. By 


JAMES E, THOROLD ROGERS. In post 8vo, 68. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henri HAvARD, by ANNIE Woop. The New and Cheaper 
Edition, in crown 8vo, with Ten Lilustrations, price 6s. 


“M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the centre of Europe, and 
has caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of life highly picturesque and 
pleasant to the artist's eye."—Observer. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, Sopure 
Manik, Countess VON VOss. Translated from the German by EmiILy and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. In 2 yols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Countess 
Von Voss, 21s. 


“The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and the 
deepest humiliations of the Prussian monarchy. She wasa great Court lady, indeed, 
but, in truth, sbe was much more,and unless she had been gifted with 
ema ad and discretion, she could never have lived so long respected by all who 

new her. The thanks of the public are due to the translators for these very in- 
teresting volumes. It is seidom that a woman with so clear an eye and quick per- 
ception has lived so close to great events and been spared to narrate them."—Zimes. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of 


“John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


JENNIE of “The PRINCE’S.” In 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


Sir HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘*WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 
of “ Rosa Noel,” “ Loving and Loth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*We are Worldlings’ is an altogether exceptional book." —Academy. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “The Wooing O't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Mrs. Alexander has written nothing better."—Saturday Review. 
“There is not a single character in this novel that is not cleverly conceived and 
successfully ius: ¢ Beee gage ee DES Os oma Seo eas 
say, which has not something bright, telling, and pointed."—TZhe World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Now Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Will be published on Tuesday, July 18, fcap. 8yo, 78 6d. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


PACCHIAROTTO, 
AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER. 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


BY 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
Bin new quantal Semmes, by Mr. J. te awe. > Tri AQ the —. aA, 
sions by Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, 1s. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 
Stock Exchange. By ERASMUS P1NTO, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Public Opinion says:—“ Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the 
‘rigs’ and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves 
to be plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume, as a whole, is extremely interesting.” 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 
Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL Norwoop, B.A., Head Master 
of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GALLENGA (the Times 


Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” ‘‘ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
e Times says :—* Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un- 
prejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 
The Spectator says:— The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of places 
and persons.” 


a 

OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMVIAH;; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 

The Spectator says:—‘ More than moderately entertaining......The multitude who only read to he amused 

may take up his volumes fearlessly.” 

Public Opinion says:—“ Nothing appears to have escaped Captain Creagh’s observant eyes and ears, 

and his narrative has all the charm of a well-written romance.” 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, 


and her BLACK OOUNTRY. By Hues JAmes Rost, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


The Times says:—These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people to which 
Englishmen will also turn with sympathetic interest.” 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





SECOND EDITION of JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. 


By Mrs. Erioart, Author of “‘ The Curate's Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MADAME: a Novel. By Frank LEE BENEDICT, 


Author of “‘ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s 6d. [This day. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypney Grunpy. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. By 


JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


GILMORY. By Pua@se ALLEN. 83 vols., 31s 6d. 
LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical 


Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.B. Cantab. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. 


ARTHUR LEwis. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The New Quarterly Review says :—“ We have barely space to express our admiration of this novel, 
@nd our belief that it must achieve more than passing popularity...... The latest novel of the quarter is the best.” 


The Standard says :—“ ‘ The Master of Riverswood’ will, therefor 
relish and enjoy a good style, a well-contrived plot, and a sound moral.” 


TOO FAIR to GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wu- 


LOUGHBY. 8 vols., 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD. By Frank Foster, 


Author of “ Number One,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


PENELOPE'S WEB: aStory. By Lours WiTHReD. 


3 vols., 31s 64. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 


Coutts NELSON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


e,800n become @ favourite with all who 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &e, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the 


Story of Two Lovings and a Liking. By Jaurs 
Keita. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“It is the sketch of a bright, fresh, and lively young 
girl. The story is lightly and p'easantly told." —Standard, 

“The chief charm, however, arises from the author's 
freshness of style. The reader is freed from elaborate 
and laborious descriptions of personal fe.tures and 
dress. The characters are made to reveal themselves 
by their conversations and conduct......These lighter 
touches are exceedingly welcome details in a picture 
where the chief figures are drawn with a clear and 
bold outline.”"—Banffshire Journal. 

“A truly manly, as well as a truly womanly spirit, 
is breathed through every incident of the plot of this 
book. The wit and descriptive power are carefully 
toned down, and never obtrude themselves except 
as the natural surroundings of real photographs of 
genuine men and women."—Aberdeen Herald. 

“An interesting and stirring tale."—Zondon and 
China Telegraph. 

“ The author has a free, breezy style, and we would 
like to have something more from his pen.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

“The writing sharp, and oftentimes interesting.” 
The Pilot. 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere 


HAZARD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The author of this bright, picturesque, little 
novelette is clearly an eccentric personage, but there 
is nothing eccentric or grotesque in the tale itself, 
which runs natural'y and freshly through a very happy 
mixture of adventure at home and abroad."—Standar 

“The most delightful story that has come under our 
notice for a very long time.”— Western Daily Mercury, 

“* Who Can Tell? is a story beginning with a pro- 
found mystery, which is well sustained till the end of 
the book...... The tone is good and healthy, and there 
are some good pieces of description.”—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review. 

“The merits of this story are neither few nor insig- 
nificant, and there is a great deal of dramatic interest 
throughout, the dénouement being satisfactorily worked 
out."—Public Opinion. 


STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, 


Author of “Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8vo, 
7s 6a, 


The YOUTH of the PERIOD. 


By J. F. SHaw Kennepy, Esq., late 79th High- 
landers. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


EMERGING from the CHRY- 


SALIS. By J.F.NIcHOLLs. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STAR of HOPE, and other 


Tales. By VicrontA STEWART. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


INTRICATE PATHS. ByC.L. 


J.S. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


REAL and UNREAL: Tales of 


Both Kinds. By Harriet OLIviA BODDINGTON. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SAINT NICHOLAS’ EVE, and 


other Tales. By Mary 0. ROwWSELt, Crown 8yvo, 
7s 6d. 


The CLEWBEND. By Dephias. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 


7s 6d. [Just ready. 


FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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